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THE BEST TEXTBOOKS 


| are the product of specialists and successful class- 
room teaching. They are the work of teachers who 


have initiative and who are determined to raise the 
standards of their school. 


But the knack of good textbook writing is not 
possessed by many. It is a rare gift. 


4 
‘ 


Some authors are trail blazers, exponents of new 
ideas, others are “‘‘perfectioneers,’’ who strive to perfect 
methods that have been crudely worked out. 


The qualities of authorship are given full con- 
sideration in our selection of manuscripts for publica- 


tion. Each of our books is designed to be a distinct 
contribution in the field of education for elementary, 
secondary, and commercial schools, and colleges. 


By consulting our list of publications you will 


y | 

vo find what you need and save yourself much time 

ir in and trouble. 
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cAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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| Advance Announcement! 
[= YOU will be INTERESTED in Reading 


James F. 


Forthcoming book in which the author dis- 
cusses frankly and fearlessly a number of 
the vital and fundamental economic ques- 
tions involved in the Conduct and Manage- 
ment of Our Public Schools,— among them: 


‘‘Menacing Tendency to Centralize the Domina- 
tion and Control of the Public Schools in Bureau- 
cratic State Departments of Education.” Note- 
worthy Examples Cited. 


“The Wasteful Dissipation of Public School 
Funds to other than Educational Purposes.”” Ex- 
| amples Cited. 


“The Salary Question!" 


“The Unjustifiable and Unconscionable Dis- 
parity between the Salaries paid the few Exercising 
General Control and the many Employed in In- 
struction.” Concrete Detailed Examples Cited. 


“A Scientific Basis for the Equitable Adjust- 
ment of Salaries from the Elementary Teacher up 
to and Including the Superintendent of Schools, 
Submitted for the Guidance of Boards of Education 
in Fixing Salaries.’’ 

‘The Relative Importance of the Class Teacher 
in any Scheme of Education.”’ 


“Some Suggestions for Assuring an Adequate 
Supply of Professionaily Trained Teachers.” 


In Press. Ready in October. Plan for it! 


Thurstone 
Employment Tests 


By L. L. TuurstTone 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Examinations designed to determine the proficiency 
of clerks andtypists. They may be used in testing 
applicants for positions or for measuring the pro- 
Gi ficiency attained by students in commercial schools, 


Other examinations in stenography, filing, tabulat- 
ing, etc., will be added to the series. 


Now Ready 


Examination in Clerical Work: Form A. Per package of 
25 tests with Directions and Key $1.50 net. 


Examination in Typing: Form A. Per package of 25 tests 
with Directions and Key $1.50 net. 


Specimen Set. 15 cents postpaid. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, Saf Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


one place— 


Boston - New York 
Atlanta . Dallas . 


People or Things ? 


Which matter more? The moment we step into a house where things 
matter more than people, we know it. That house merely shelters a 
collection of unrelated objects without respect to the comfort of their users. 


The importance of things is as instantly apparent in a geography class. 
The children memorize and recite unrelated facts. Facts are things. In the 
name of geography they stumble, bemused, through a maze of boundaries, 
products, and the like, knobby bits of information. 


Today geography is putting its house in order. Teachers who have 
always known that people did matter more than things have discovered the 
way to teach geography in accordance with that point of view. They have 
looked for human geography, for the geography of cause and effect, for the 
geography that develops reasoning power, and they are finding it in just 


The Frye-Atwood New Geography 
GINN AND COMPANY 


Chicago - London 
Columbus . San Francisco 
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The Department of Superintendence will neeet in 
Chicago in February. 


IMPORTANCE OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


So far as we know there has been nothing writ- 
ten on the Importance of School Administration at 
all comparable to the first two of sixteen articles 
on “Sixteen Problems of School Administration,” 
Journal of Education, Boston, October 5 and 12. 

Unless we entirely overestimate the significance 
of these two articles it will be little short of an edu- 
cational calamity for those two articles not to be 
carefully read by all members of Boards of Edu- 
_ Cation. 

If a Board of Education does not feel financially 
able to invest one dollar for the whole sixteen is- 
sues of the Journal of Education, October to Feb- 
ruary, we cannot see how any Board of Education 
can afford not to invest twenty cents for the issues 
of October 5 and 12 with the articles on “The 
Importance of School Administration.” 
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SAMUEL ADAMS 200 YEARS AGO 


On September 27, 1722, Samuel Adams, one of 
Boston’s three most famous sons, was born in Bos- 
ton. 

_On September 27, 1922, the Bicentenary of the 
birth of Samuel Adams will be celebrated in the 
Old South Meeting House, in the Old State House, 
and in Faneuil Hall... 


We are using in this issue an article by Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead on “Samuel Adams as the 
Herald of National Independence and the Prophet 
of International Justice.” 

She calls attention to the fact that he was ten 
years older than Washington, and twenty years 
older than Jefferson, and was in the movement for 


National Independence long before either Washing- 
ton or Jefferson. 


The Journal of Education has been an unofficial 


champion of the National Education Association for 
forty-six years. 
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COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
BOARD 


We will use in the near future an extended 
“Inside View of the Working System of the 
College Entrance Examination Board Reader,” 
by Roy M. Pettengill of Cambridge, an expert 
on this subject. It is the most important contri- 
bution on this subject that has been anywhere 
published. It will challenge the attention of 
whoever is interested in the functioning of the 
College Entrance Examination Board Reader, 
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HORACE M. REBOK’S ARTICLE 


We are using in this issue a most unusual arti- 
cle because of its refreshing attitude on Ameri- 
can Civic conditions, and because of its leverage 
on completion of public school education. 

It should be universally and carefully read. It 
should lead to universal discussion. Like every- 
thing Mr. Rebok thinks and writes it is a mas- 
terful treatment along purely modern lines. It 
is the most significant and heroic suggestion of 
the day. 


THE ELGIN SITUATION 

The tragic suicide of Mary Long, an Elgin 
principal, the later resignation or elimination of 
Superintendent Robert I. White, have attracted 
national! attention which seems to have 
prompted the National Education Association to 
take the most drastic action in its history. 

Secretary J. W. Crabtree sent the following 
telegram to the Daily News of Elgin :— 

“A committee, consisting of Hugh S. Magill, 
field secretary, and John K. Norton, director of 
research, of the National Association, has been 
instructed to investigate the causes of the dis- 
missal of Elgin teachers, and to report the re- 
sults of the investigation to the Association.” 
Oakland and San Francisco combination will - be 
the meeting place of the National Education ' Asso- 
ciation in 1923, 
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PRESIDENT CRANE OF WYOMING 


Dr. A. G. Crane goes from the principalship 
of the State Normal School at Edinboro, Penn- 
sylvania, to the presidency of the State Univer- 
sity of Wyoming at Laramie. 

President Crane will carry to Wyoming an 
educational experience, a scholastic equipment, 
an American vision, and a personality that will 
cause the State University to permeate all inter- 
ests in the state. 


After wholesome activity in Western New 
York Mr. Crane went to the principalship of the 
Minot State Normal School of North Dakota. 
While there he was away much of the time for 
study at Columbia and in war service. He has 
been at Edinboro, Pennsylvania, but two years 
and no one expected him to remain there. It 
could not be made adequate for a man of his 
ability. 
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EPOCH-MAKING INJUNCTION 


The Chicago Courts issued the following Injunc- 
tions September 1, 1922 :— 

1. Interfering with or hindering in any man- 
ner or obstructing the railroads in the operation 
of their systems of transportation. 

2. Interfering with any one from freely enter- 
ing into or continuing in the employment of the 
railroad companies. 

3. Conspiring to annoy employees of rail- 
road companies, from making threats to workers, 
jeering or taunting employees. 

4. Loitering on railroad property or tres- 
passing on the premises of the railroads. 

5. Inducing or attempting to induce any per- 
son to ieave the employ of the railroads. 


6. [Engaging in picketing. 

7. Congregating for the purpose of engag- 
ing or furthering the strike. 

8. Encouraging strikers or directing by let- 
ters, telephones, interviews in newspapers, or in 
any manner whatsoever, those conducting the 
wa'kout. (On this point the petition asks that 
union officials be restrained from issuing any in- 
structions, requests, public statements or sug- 
gestions in any way to any defendant or to any 
official or members of any of the associated 
labor organizations with reference to their con- 
duct subsequent to their abandonment of the 
employment of the railway companies.) 

9. Use of money of the union in the conduct 
of the strike. 
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LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


No other American has been honored as has 
Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, when at a great public ceremony 
he received the first award of ten thousand dol- 
lars as “the man or woman of Philadelphia, its 
suburbs or vicinity, who during the preceding 
calendar year shall have performed an act or 
contributed a service calculated to advance the 
best and highest interest of Philadelphia.” 

In June, 1921, Edward Bok, retired editor of 
the Ladies Home Journal, provided a sum of 
$200,000 with the stipulation that each year, the 
interest, $10,000, should be offered as a reward 
to whoever contributed the greatest service to 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Bok said the purpose was :— 

First, to go into the highways and byways of 
the community, and discover the man who is 
working for the interests of the city in a self- 
less manner, and to publicly honor and reward 
him. 

Second, to spread the name of Philadelphia as 
a city where unselfish work in the interests of 
the community is acknowledged and rewarded. 

Third, to set an example to the youth of the 
community—to let them realize that work for 
others is appreciated. 

The reason for the first award to Leopold 


Stokowski is stated in the address when it was 
given him on April 9, 1922. 

“You, sir, have done a wonderful work, and 
because of this work the Philadelphia Orchestra 
is now recognized as the leading orchestra in 
the United States. 

“Seriously, as a student you have given us the 
great classical works of all countries and all 
periods, and specimens of the work of the new 
arrivals, so that we might judge as to the merits 
and demerits of their compositions. Through the 
children’s concerts you have been striving to 
educate the coming generation in matters musi- 
cal, and with large vision you are preparing for 
the sesqui-centennial, to the end that Phila- 
delphia may offer the best musical advantages 
to its guests.” 

Mr. Bok’s own statement is highly significant. 

“For a long time I have felt that there was toe 
much glorification of the man of wealth and 
power, and the idea was gradually lodging im 
ihe minds of hundreds of young men, that this 
type cf man was the only one who received pub- 
lic notice. On the other hand, the man who be- 
lieved in service, in working for others, went un- 
noticed. Usually, this man is of a calibre to which 
public acclaim does not appeal; he works for 
the purpose in mind and not for what people. 
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may say of him. All the same, we all like en- 
couragement; we value recognition of effort, 
for we realize that there is no greater honor 
in the world than the esteem of one’s fel- 
lows. 

“It must be borne in mind that the simplest 
act often means the greatest service. The dis- 
covery of radium, of wireless, of X-rays, are mar- 
velous contributions to the sum total of human 
knowledge, and their result in benefits to the 
world cannot be estimated, but they are rare. 
On the other hand, discoveries based on very 
simple ideas are constantly being given to the 


world which contain the germ of happiness for 
others and bettering the lives of a people or ad- 
vancing the interests of a city. 

“I am a great believer in the tremendous po- 
tency ci the small thing done in the right spirit; 
the small seed sown in the right spot and at the 
right time. From small things have arisen the 
greatest things in the world. 

“The Philadelphia award is for those whom 
universities do not know; the simple worker at 
the simple work, but that is great in potentiality. 
He is the man, or she is the woman, whom the 
award will try to surprise at his or her task.” 
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WILLARD D. STRAIGHT 


In the cemetery at Pasadena, in a little lot pur- 
chased when the cemetery and Pasadena were 
young, are two graves with one boulder marking 
the resting place of the father and mother of Wil- 


Jard D. Straight, with no other designation than 


TEACHERS. 


America has had few teachers more brilliant or 
more devoted than were this man and woman, who 
at Oswego Normal School and Chicago Normal 
School in the days of Colonel Francis W. Parker 
were national forces. 

After wearing themselves out in service they 
went to Southern California, hoping in the magic 
climate of Pasadena to combat the father’s fatal 
disease. Both died soon after reaching the coast. 

The son, Willard D. Straight, played a brilliant 
part in the financial world and died at the height 
of success. 

As one who knew this man as a lad, who wor- 
shiped at the professional shrine of the father and 
mother, I read the following with ardent apprecia- 
tion 

“The late Major Willard D. Straight’s wish ex- 
pressed in his will that his wife, Dorothy Payne 
Whitney Straight, ‘do such things for Cornell Uni- 
versity as she may think most fitting and useful to 


make the same a more human place,’ will be trans- 
lated into fact by the erection of a $1,000,000 build- 
ing to be used as a centre for the social and recrea- 
tional life of students, it was announced by Presi- 
dent Farrand. 

“The building will be erected in the centre of the 
University campus. 

“In commenting on this gift President Farrand 
said it would meet one of the greatest needs in the 
undergraduate life of the university. . The build- 
ing will contain a large-memorial hall for dinners 
and general recreational purposes. In addition to 
the usual lounge, reading and billiard rooms of a 
club, it will contain a large dining cafeteria, offices 
and facilities for student organizations and bed- 
rooms for alumni. Provisions for women students 
will be made in one section of the building. 

“One feature is a theatre with a seating capacity 
of approximately 500, which will serve as a centre 
for the activities of the dramatic club and other or- 
ganizations needing similar facilities. 

“President Farrand said: ‘It is particularly 
gratifying to the university that the Cornell Union, 
as the building will probably be known, will be for- 
ever associated with the name of Willard Straight, 
who both as a student and alumnus personified the 
best traditions of Cornell.’ ” 
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EXTRA-MURAL EXTENSION COURSES 


In co-operation with the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Education the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Education has established for 
the academic year 1922-1923 a series of exten- 
sion lectures to be given in cities and towns of 
the state and in neighboring states, in various 
fields of educational study. 

These courses, primarily for the improvement 
of teachers in service, will be provided on invi- 
tation of school officers or of teachers’ associa- 
tions, in public school buildings, and at a mini- 
mum expense. The faculties of the co-operating 
Schools of Education will be drawn upon for 
instruction, and their service may be supple- 
mented by that of others to be associated with 
them. The lectures wil! be given at times con- 


venient to members of the classes—in late after- 
noon, in the evening, or on Saturdays. 

The classes will be conducted on a real uni- 
versity basis, as to regularity of attendance, 
subject matter, methods of presentation, check- 
ing up of work, assignment of credit. Those 
who are not college graduates and who satis- 
factorily complete any of these courses may re- 
ceive credit toward the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education in Boston University 
School of Education. Those entitled to gradu- 
ate credit may receive it either in the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education or in the Graduate 
School of Boston University. 

The Co-operative Extra-Mural Extension 
courses wiil be under the direction of John J. 
Mahoney, 99 Newbury Street, Boston. 
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DORMITORIES AS A HIGH SCHOOL VENTURE 


BY EDITH A LATHROP 


Specialist, Rural Education, United States Bureau of Education 


Shall public high schools build and equip dor- 
mitories? To what extent has the idea been 
carried in the United States? How much of a 
demand is there for high schools to take unto 
themselves the experiment of maintaining dor- 
mitories ? 

An investigation by the Bureau of Education, 
based upon data gathered in 1921, shows that 226 
public high schools in the United States do maim- 
tain dormitories. These dormitories are found 
largely in connection with the following types of 
high schools :— 

(1) Independent agricultural high schools. 

(2) Farm life schools of North Carolina. 

(3) County and district high schools, 

WITH INDEPENDENT AGRICULTURAL HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 

Probably the first dormitory connected with a 
public high school in the United States was that 
erected at Athens, Alabama, in about 1890. This 
was established in conformity to a legislative act 
bringing into existence two branch agricultural 
experiment stations and _ branch agricultural 
schools in North Alabama, Similar acts broughi 
ten of these high schools into existence. They 
came to be known as congressional district high 
schools, because they were located in congres- 
sional districts and because two members of 
their board of management were from the con- 
gressional district where the schools were lo- 
cated. When the data was gathered only three 
of the ten schools maintained dormitories. ‘The 
legislature of 1919 changed the names of these 
schools from district agricultural schools and 
experiment stations to State secondary agricul- 
tural schools and placed them under the man- 
agement of the State Board of Education. 

In 1906 the legislature of Georgia made pro- 
vision for congressional district agricultural 
high schools similar to those of Alabama. These 
schools have retained the name of congressional 
district high schools. There are now twelve of 
these schools, and dormitories are found with all 
of them. 

Other states where dormitories are found in 
connection with secondary schools of agriculture 
are Oklahoma, Arkansas, New York, North Da- 
kota and Vermont. 

Another type of independent agricultural high 
school in connection with which dormitories are 
found is the county agricultural high school. 
County agricultural high schools were first es- 
tablished in Wisconsin in 1902. These are built 
and equipped at the expense of the counties 
where located, but the state makes a grant of 
from $6,000 to $8,000 a year for each school. Twe 
of the schools report dormitories. Two simiiar 
schools in Michigan have dormitories. in 1910 
the Legislature of Mississippi passed an act pro- 
viding for county agricultural high schools. Tle 
state has fifty-one of these schools, and dormi- 
tories are found with all of them. 


WITH THE FARM LIFE SCHOOLS OF NORTH 
CAROLINA. 

The county farm life schools of North Caro- 
lina are another type of secondary schools with 
whicii dormitories are associated. The object 
of these schools is to train boys and girls for 
farm life and home making. These schoois 
must not be located in a city or town of more 
than 5,000 inhabitants or over. The law pro- 
vides for a farm in connection with the school. 

The State Department of Education 1s author- 
ity for the statement that these schools have 
never fully realized the intent of the law makers 
as real farm life schools. However, the dormi- 
tory feature of the schools has fulfilled a reai 
need in providing boarding facilities for county 
boys and girls who are forced to leave home in 
order to secure a high school education. North 
Carolina reports five such schools. 

WITH COUNTY AND DISTRICT HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Dormitories in connection with county and 
district high schools are the result of two condi- 
tions. One is public recognition and support of 
private academies. There are a considerable 
number of instances, especially in the eastern and 
southern states, where these academies are the 
recognized institutions for secondary instruc- 
tion and as suck receive partial support from the 
state or the town or both. Maine has fifty-six 
such academies and twelve of them maintain 
dormitories. Maryland and Vermont report a 
few semi-public academies with dormitories. 
Delaware Academy at Delhi, New York, has been 
assimilated by the public school at Delhi, and the 
dormitory, which was formerly a part of the 
academy, is continued as a home for non-resi- 
dent students and teachers. 

The other condition is found in connection 
with county and district high schools in sparsely 
settled regions. It has seemed to be the best 
way to provide a high school education for those 
who live at a distance too great for transporta- 
tion. 

Montana has been the centre of this move- 
ment. Twenty-five county and district high 
schools are reported. According to the report 
of the state superintendent for 1920, the practi- 
cability of dormitories for housing public school 
children who live too far from school was dem- 
onstrated in 1914-15 at the Flathead County 
High School in Kalispell. A commodious resi- 
dence was leased by the county school board and 
transformed into a dormitory for girls. The ex- 
periment proved so satisfactory that in 1915-16 
a building which was formerly a business col- 
lege was remodeled for a boys’ dormitory. Other 
states reporting dormitories for localities where 
rural children live long distances from high 
schools are: California, Colorado, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, Utah, and West Virginia. 

LEGAL ENACTMENTS FOR DORMITORIES. 

In a few states this idea of dormitories in con- 
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nection with public high schools has already 


gained sufficient hold upon the public to result in 


‘ 


legislation. The .\labama legislature of 1919 pro- 
vided that within three years from January 1, 
1920, dormitories shall be erected with all the 
ten State secondary schools of agriculture. In 
Nebraska the laws permit precincts, township 
and second class cities or villages to issue honds 
for dormitories. The statutes of Mississippi 
provide that county school boards, whose duty 
ijt is to administer county agricultural high 
schools, shall include among the buildings to be 
erected for such schools boarding departments 
where not less than forty students may have dor- 
mitory and dining-room facilities. Tine laws of 
North Carolina provide for dormitory accomimo- 
dations for twenty-five boys and twenty-five 
girls in connection with the farm life schools. 
County school boards in Nevada are empowered 
by the statutes to provide for rental, purchase 
and erection of dormitories and dining halls for 
county high school students. The same is 
practicaily true for county school boards in West 
Virginia. 

In the remaining states where dormitories are 
found with high schools the lega! authority for 
their erection is not specific, but is implied by 
a broad interpretaton of the law. For example, 
such a phrase as “to erect the necessary build- 
ings” may be construed to include dormitories. 

MAINTENANCE. 

There was only one instance reported where a 
charge was made for rooms. Usually the ex- 
pense of light, heat and water was included with 
the cost of meals. In some cases an estimate 
of the probable cost of meals was set at the be- 
ginning of the year. In others it was pro- 
rated at the end of each month. The monthly 
cost of meals ranged from eight to twenty-five 
dollars. |The median was fifteen dollars. It was 
customary, especially in the West, to purchase 
meat and vegetables from the farmers whose 
children boarded at the dormitories. In the 
congressional district and county agricultural 
high schools of the South the cost was, usually, 
below fifteen dollars. This was possible be- 
cause a considerable portion of the food was 
produced on the school farms and the students 
performed much of the labor. 

Thirteen schools reported a deficit during the 
school year 1919-20. The largest deficit was 
$703.94. These deficits were found in schools 
that had set the price of board at the beginning 
of the year. They had failed to anticipate the 
increase in the cost of food. In nine of the thir- 
teen schools the school boards provided for the 
deficit. In the remaining four ‘schools the 
parents were asked to make up the difference. 

In all of the congressional district and county 
agricultural schools of the South at least one 
hour a day of manual labor is required of each 
pupil, The Carbon County High School at Price, 
Utah, requires all students to participate in the 
care of the dormitories. The same is true of 
one of the girls’ dormitories visited in Montana. 
For such duties, in these schools, the students 
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receive no pay. 
in the congressional district and county high 
schools for work for pay outside of the one hour 
per day required of every student. 

It was customary to find a few students, in 
practically all of the dormitories that were 
visited, who earned all or a part of their ex- 
penses. The duties of the boys included janitor 
services, laundering, caring for live stock and 
crops. Those of the girls were cooking, waiting 
on tables, washing dishes, sweeping, laundering, 
and library work. 

SUPERVISION. 

In the boys’ dormitories it was quite custom- 
ary to furnish living quarters in the buildings 
for two or more men teachers. These men were 
supposed to act as general advisers to the boys 
and to enforce the rules and regulations. The 
Carbon County High School in Utah designated 
this man the “preceptor.” Two men, under his 
supervision, directed the social and religious ac- 
tivities of the students. In this school the du- 
ties of these supervisors were specifically stated. 
However, as a rule, they were not, and from the 
appearance of many of the boys’ dormitories, the 
rules were loosely enforced. 

The woman in charge of the girls’ dormitories 
was usually designated as “matron.” Her du- 
ties were varied and depended upon the size and 
organization of the dormitory. At Stanford), 
Montana, she was buyer, cook, bookkeeper, dis- 
ciplinarian and friend. It was not uncommon to 
find a number of the women teachers rooming in 
the girls’ dormitories. These teachers usually 
assisted the matron in the supervising dutics. 
This supervision generally consisted of the over- 
sight of a number of student rooms. It really 
amounted to the enforcement of rules regarding 
study for the girls occupying these rooms. Some- 
times the principal and his family had living 
quarters in the girls’ dormitories. This was es- 
pecially true of the congressional district and 
county high schools. In these schools the wife 
of the principal usually performed the duties of 
matron. 

The investigation warrants the assertion that 
student government was unpopular. A few 
schools were found where student government 
Was on an organized basis. The congressional 
district agricultural high school at Powder 
Springs, Georgia, had a student court for both 
boys and girls. All cases that were not a di- 
rect infringement of the school regulations were 
tried in this court. Teachers were present at 
the hearings—the men meeting with the boys 
and the women with the girls. At Lewistown, 
Montana, the girls of the dormitory had a club 
which met at stated intervals to discuss ail mat- 
ters pertaining to right ethical standards in dor- 
mitory management. At Elko, Nevada, the 
principal reported that all the infringements of 
discipline were tried in a students’ court. 

The farm life school at Cary, North Carolina, 
had a student council made up of representatives 
from the various student groups. These groups 
represented the dormitory boys and girls and 
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the boys and girls outside the dormitories. This 
council had its own officers and an adviser from 
the faculty. Matters relating to discipline and 
the general welfare of the schoo} were discussed 
On the day that the school 


from these various groups. The reports covered 
dormitory inspection and health score cards. Ai 
the close of the period a student member of the 
council arose and asked all dormitory students 
to remain. Later it was learned that the ques- 
tion under consideration was what to do with a 
group of bovs who had hazed a new student-the 
night before. ' 

Practically all of the schools assumed more or 
less responsibility concerning the social and re- 
ligious welfare of the dormitory students. 
Where dancing was permitted it was usually 
chaperoned by members of the faculty. Usually 
the rules were few and indefinite. As a rule, 
dancing was not permitted in the schools of the 
South. In these schools it was common to find 
“social hours” once or twice a week, where both 
boys and girls are together. These events were 
chaperoned. Lyceum courses, school parties, 
literary societies and such athletic games as base- 
ball, basketball, football and tennis were com- 
mon in all schools. 

At Choteau, Montana, the social activities of 
the dormitory students as well as those for the 
entire student body, were under the direction of 
a committee consisting of the matron and repre- 
sentatives from each of the following organiza- 
ticns : the school board, woman’s club and parent 
teacher’s associations, The home economics 
teacher had oversight of the rural students wlio 
worked or boarded in private homes. The prin- 
cipal of the school performed a similar office for 
the boarding and working boys. <A high school 
dance was held every Friday night under the 
chaperonage of the social committee named 
above. Students who attended public dances 
forfeited their right to attend the school dances. 

In a few schools students were required to at- 
tend the church of their choice on Sunday morn- 
ings. Other schools urged that this be done, but 
did not make it compulsory. Where schools 
were located several miles from town, religious 
services were held at the school. One superin- 
tendent expressed the opinion that the dormi- 
tory students were a stimulus to the local 
churches because of the help they gave to the 
Sunday Schools and the young people’s societies. 
High-Y and Y. W. C. A. organizations were 
found in some schools. 


MANAGEMENT. 


The problems of dormitory management are 
as old as dormitories themselves and as com- 
plex as in the days when Tom Brown went to 
Rugby. 

One of the first problems is concerned with 
the commissary department. The buying, stor- 
ing and handling of food supplies determines, to 
a large degree, the status of living expenses. In 
the schools studied, food was generally pur- 
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chased by the principal or the matron. There 
were four schools where one person was desig- 
nated as commissary matron and was given full 
charge of the buying, storing and preparation of 
food. In the Carbon County High School in 
Utah this woman was a practical housekeeper 
and in addition to the buying had general over- 
sight of the cooking. Much preserving and 
canning of food stuffs was done under her direc- 
tion. Most of the schools bought supplies in 
wholesale lots. However, there were a few 
schools where this could not be done because of 
a lack of storage facilities. A matron in Mon- 
tana, who bought from the local stores, and 
whose rate of board was unusually low, said that 
she did the marketing herself instead of relying 
upon telephone orders. Further, she bought 
meat, eggs and vegetables in large quantities 
from ranches whose children lived in the dormi- 
tories. Buying from school patrons was quite 
common. The farmers were paid market prices 
for their products. 

One or more meals were eaten in most of the 
dormitories visited. The following statements 
are based on twenty-six menus, representative of 
fifteen different schools. In seven instances the 
menus did not recognize the principle of a “bal- 
anced ration.” On the whole there was a 
noticeable lack of milk, meat and vegetables. 

There was very little co-ordination between the 
home economics department and the dormitory 
kitchens. Generally the home economics 
teacher’s co-operation was sought in planning 
the menus. But this was about all. Seemingly 
the lessons in domestic science had but little re- 
lation to the practical problems presented in the 
dormitories. In most dormitories the prepara- 
tion of the meals was in the hands of hired 
cooks. The students served the meals. In the 
schools that required an hour a day of manual 
work the serving of meals was rotated among 
the students. In the other schools it was in the 
hands of a few who received pay for their ser- 
vices. 

Specialists in home economics seem to be of 
the opinion that the culinary departments of 
dormitories in connection with public high 
schools can be linked in a very vital manner with 
the department of home economics. There 13 
no reason why a group of girls should not be re- 
sponsible for the preparation of the breakfast 
cereal for a week, then in turn a vegetable for 
luncheon, the meat for dinner, and so on until 
the items in the menus had been exhausted. At 
the same time other groups might be responsible 
for other items on the menus. In this way 
practically a large part of the cooking could be 
actually done by the students. So far no such 
experiment has been reported by a high school 
dormitory. 

The advantages and disadvantages of part- 
time student-help versus full-time student-help 
was one of the topics discussed at the dormitory- 
management section of the Montana State 
Teachers’ Association in October, 1920. The 
opinion seemed to be in the schools visited that 
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full-time help was more satisfactory. Of course, 
this is to be expected from the viewpoint of the 
manager. However, from the viewpoint of the 
child’s education part-time help is more desir- 
able. A student who peels potatoes for a year 
has a monotonous task. It would be a relief as 
well as educative to the student to wash dishes 
for a while or wait on tables. 

- The bookkeeping involved in the manage- 
ment of a dormitory is a job of no small signifi- 
cance. In fact it becomes very complicated in 
schools where all the students put in a large per- 
centage of their time each day in dormitory ser- 
vice and where some work over time for pay. 
Then, in addition, there are all the items for the 
purchase of supplies and the individuai board 
bills. In some instances the matron performed 
these duties, in others, the principal. One school 
was visited where a secretary was employed for 
this work. This should be the case in all schools. 
It cripples the efficiency of an administrative of- 
ficer to be tied down with these details. 

The most vital factor in dormitory manage- 
ment is the matron. As is the matron, so is the 
dormitory, is as axiomatic as the familiar adage, 
“As is the teacher, so is the school.” Every 
type of matron was found in the schools visited. 
The extremes were represented by an illiterate 
woman with the reputation as a good cook, to a 
cultured woman who had taken a course in insti- 
tutional management in Columbia University. 
Too often the matron was so over-burdened 
with outside duties that she had little time for 
her high office. In general it was conceded that 
a woman’s presence was essential in a boys’ dor- 
mitory. For this reason it was argued that the 
preceptor be a married man. But difficulties are 
encountered here. The presence of children ina 
dormitory is detrimental both to the children 
themselves and to the dormitory regulations, On 
the other hand, a young wife is rarely qualified 
either in age or experience to hold a responsible 
supervisory position in a boys’ dormitory. Just 
the type of man and wife needed is difficult to 
find. 

EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF DORMITORY LIFE. 


A dormitory is or should be more than a place 
to eat and sleep. It is for the time being a home 
for the boys and girls who have left their own 
homes in order to have the advantages of a high 
school education. As a home its educationai 
program should be in conformity with the high- 
est conceptions of home management and fam- 
ily life. A school board that fails to see the 
dormitory as associated with the educational 
program of the school fails in its highest concep- 
tion of what dormitory life means. 

If dormitory rules are to be educational they 
should function in the life of the students. The 
prime object in requiring rooms to be in order is 
to establish in the life of the student habits of 
orderliness and neatness. In most of the dormi- 
tories visited there was a certain hour when the 
Tooms were inspected by the teachers. A visit 
to the rooms either before or after the inspection 
too often showed the reverse of order and clean- 


liness. Many of the boys’ dormitories were ac- 
tually filthy. Sometimes there was wanton de- 
struction of property. A dormitory offers 
abundant opportunity for inculcating correct so- 
cial usages, respect for the rights of others and 
proper ethical standards. 

The dining hall furnishes one of the most ef- 
fective agencies for developing good manners. 
In most of the schools boys and girls were to- 
gether at the tables. All sorts of conditions 
were found from the school that made no at- 
tempt to use the meal time as an agency for so- 
cial betterment, to one where every detail con- 
cerning proper table etiquette was carefully 
considered. There were instances where the 
boys and girls rushed from the schoolhouse to 
the dining-room without even stopping to wash 
their hands. However, this was not general. 
Usually, at the sound of a gong, the students 
marched in an orderly fashion to the dining hail. 
Grace was said at the meal in all the schools of 
the South that were visited, as well as at the 
Carbon County High School in Utah. 

In schools where the boarding students were 
organized with municipal courts, student coun- 
cils and ethical clubs, dormitory life was recog- 
nized as a very real laboratory for the inculca- 
tion of those principles which make for good 
citizenship in a democratic government. One 
felt that the participation of the students in the 
government of the dormitories reacted in a 
healthful manner to the general welfare of all. 

THE DEMAND FOR HIGH SCHOOL DORMI- 

TORIES. 

The State Department of Mississippi is au- 
thority for the opinion that their county agri- 
cultural schools are among the best in the state. 
Many rural parents select these schools in pref- 
erence to town high schools, which are nearer, 
because of the dormitories. The same opinion 
prevails relative to the farm life schools in North 
Carolina. 

In schools located in sparsely settled areas a 
comparison of the total enrollment with that 
portion coming from the rural districts showed 
that these schools were really serving the sur- 
rounding rural areas. Not all of these rural stu- 
dents lived in the dormitories. Those living 
near enough drove back and forth daily. Some 
boarded in private homes, and others cooked 
their own meals in their rooms. In the western 
states, where the ranches are large, it is not un- 
common for the mother and younger children to 
move into town for the school session. This 
condition existed in a number of the schools 
visited in Montana. Reports from twenty-four 
schools indicated that the percentages of the en- 
tire enrollment living in dormitories varied from 
ten to ninety-four. The median was forty-one. 
This indicates that the dormitories were serving 
a real need. The opinion was expressed gener- 
ally, in the schools visited in sparsely settled re- 
gions, that dormitories had very materially in- 
creased the rural attendance. 

One principal in Montana said that he could 
fill the dormitories with children living right in 
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the town. He said that parents had offered 
to pay more than $25 per month for the privilege 
of having their children live in the dormitories. 
The reasons given for the requests were “unable 
to provide a home,” “want to go to California 
for the winter,” “can’t manage the children at 
home.” There are situations where the first 
request is quite valid. Everyone knows 
instances where the mother is dead and the 
father unable to provide a home. The second 
request savors of selfishness. It appears to 
be a case where the pleasure of the parents 
Was given ascendency over the education of 
their children. The third request invites this 
question: “In how far should dormitories exist 
for reformatory purposes?” The Carbon 
County High School at Price, Utah, protects 
itself against the admission of students whose 
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personal history is questionable by investigating 
each applicant’s case before a decision is made 
relative to dormitory residence. In one of the 
counties in Mississippi the incorrigibles were 
welcome on the theory that it is worth while to 
“save the lost sheep.” 

Is there a demand for high school dormitories? 
This investigation warrants the assertion that 
with the agricuiturai high schools where farms 
are operated in connection with the schools 
dormitories are a necessity. The care of crops, 
live stock and the details of household manage- 
ment demand that students reside on the farm, 
Again, if high school advantages are to be pro- 
vided for students in localities where transporta- 
tion is impossible because of long distance and 
where geographical conditions will not permit of 
consolidation, dormitories are again a necessity, 


I KEEP THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


BY VELORUS MARTZ 


Principal of the 


Avondale Junior 


1 keep the public school, 
Or rather, help to keep it, 


High School, Columbus, Ohio 


And daily there is sent us there, 
Of boys and girls, an even seven hundred. 


They say they pay me gold 
To teach these boys and girls 
To read and write, 

And figure rates of interest. 
Their fathers seem content to 


have it so. 


They come from homes whose main ambition is 
To hold a well-paid job—to get ahead— 


To give as little as will meet 
For that’s good business. 
And so they come to school 


the bill, 


For their three R’s, just the essentials, 


They have no time for frills. 


May God forbid that I should spend my life for this! 
But rather may I give them that 


Which money cannot buy nor 
To serve their fellow-men, 


recompense: 


With gentle courtesy their lives to rule, 


To draw the ‘line between the 


false and true, 


A To hunger and to strive for betier things, 


To know their God, and find 
Deep joy in sacrifice. 


Because of me 


May they grow into bigger men, 


Stalwart among their fellows, 


Upstanding for the common good; 
Citizens who mean to make their city clean 
In government, with clean broad streets, 
A better place in which to live, 


And build their homes, 
And raise their children. 


When I confront this sacred task 
1 bow my head and pray for strength 


To meet my opportunity. 


If I can do all this that lies upon my heart, 


I'll take my pay for teaching 


cubic root, 


Without regret, and think I've earned it. 
—In Journal ef National Education Association. 
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IS REAL DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION ATTAINABLE? 


BY ALBERT D. LAWTON 


Why such a pessimistic sounding query before 
the deep tones of the N. E. A. meetings 
have hardly reached the stage of echoes? The 
following paragraphs, however, are not a_ wail 
or a complaint, but the statement of a problem 
which stands out all the more sharply because of 
the democratic background of the convention. It 
is the problem of serving the needs of thousands 
of pupils in our rural high schools. The solution 
of this problem calls for the formulation of tar- 
sighted policies and for unusually wise admiais- 
tration. 

Always there has been a gap between the well- 
equipped city school with its corps of specialisis 
and the rural high school each of whose teachers 
is of necessity attempting to give instruction in a 
variety of subjects, a thorough knowledge of which 
is beyond the best of teachers. Apparently the 
divergence tends to increase. A generation agc 
when both city and country emphasized a study of 
the classics and the pupils were of selected groups, 
the aims and purposes were not so far apart; the 
difference being largely one of quality of. instr-1c- 
tion. Now, however, with the differentiation of 
courses and of subject-matter within courses them- 
selves possible within a city system, the gap grows 
alarmingly greater. 

It is doubtless true that the differences in native 
ability and general intelligence between a group of 
rural children and of city children are very sligiit. 
Isn’t it an incomplete democracy then that with- 
holds from the former the opportunity to prepare 
for college entrance and the professions or for 
various trades, while for the latter group it pro- 
vides training that ranges all the way from the 
remote classics to the most modern of vocations? 
In the past the rural high school with the emphasis 
on its classical course was able to prepare for col- 
lege many boys and girls who now fill important 
places in our national life. To-day, as the college 
has to turn away applicants by the thousands, it 
can make, and is making, the standards of admis- 
sion so exacting that the graduate of the rural high 
school is too often among those who are refused 
admission. 

The situation can be well illustrated by reference 
to the study of Mathematics. 

In the school of 500 or more members a cer- 
tain class is divided into sections on the basis of in- 
telligence, industry, and vocational preference, thus 
enabling the future candidate for coliege cntrance 
to cover the work in quite a different mahner with 
respect to method and quantity from that of a 
backward, indifferent pupil in another section, who 
probably will not attend high school more than iwo 
years at the most. 

In the school of a hundred pupils—and there arc 
many of this size—all the algebra pupils for in- 
Stance, bright or dull, keen and indifferent, future 
Statesman and prospective truck driver, must drag 
along together, We will admit that it is demo- 


cratic, but this conception of democracy may be 
shortsighted. 

It might be expressed as Horace Mann once de- 
scribed the district school system: “the high-water 
mark of modern democracy and the low-water 
mark of the school system.” 

Is it too radical to state that the small high 
school as now organized and conducted is mauni- 
festly unfair to at least one element of its student 
body? For it either holds back the bright pupil in 
order to keep the dull one in a semi-conscious con- 
dition, or it enables the one to advance at a speed 
somewhat commensurate with his abilities and al- 
most wholly disregards the other. There is no 
happy medium where it is possible to “step down” 
one pupil and to “step up” another to the same 
level. By neglecting the bright pupils we are cut- 
ting off the potential leaders of the future, and by 
overlooking the less gifted ones we are denying the 
great majority of our population its rights and 
privileges. 

I realize that this matter of differentiation has 
been one of the most commonly discussed topics 
among schoolmen for the past fifteen years, but 
almost without exception the subject has been ay- 
proached from the standpoint of the large high 
school where inertia and unwise policy have been 
the principal reasons for a lack of proper atten- 
tion to various groups within the student body. Far 
too few intelligent discussions have occurre| for 
the solution of this vital problem in the smal high 
school. 

The whole country today is keen to build up a 
school system in which a large per cent. of the 
pupils beginning school remain through ten or 
twelve years. This is an objective highly com- 
mendable and the city school system with tts 
courses in business, commerce, shop work, wood- 
working trades, printing, photography, electricity 
and numerous other branches of vocational prepa- 
ration is able to make each additional year of school 
attendance well worth while to pupils of all degrees 
of intelligence and ability. Shall we not admit that 
a boy or girl in the rural section of the state is as 
important as a boy or girl in the city thirty miles 
away? But how is the country school going to 
continue to prepare certain of its members for col- 
lege and at the same time meet the requirements 
of the larger per cent. of its members who cannot 
and should not enter college, but who are entitled 
to adequate social and vocational training as much 
as a corresponding group anywhere else in the 
country? 

In many communities it is not a matter of a 
larger assessment on the taxpayers to provide ad- 
ditional equipment and teachers, for even now high 
tax rates are helping to depopulate rural sections 
of New England, In sections of the Wesi and 
South, without doubt, much can be accomplished 
by consolidation; but for geographical anu c.uuatic 
reasons such procedure is out of the question in 
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other parts of the country. Nor can siate and 
Federal aid hold out much hope for bette: ment, as 
these small high schools oftentimes cainot meet 
the requirements necessary to receive such aid. 
The solution then, whatever it may be, depends on 
a wiser expenditure of the present appertion- 
ments. 

Now this suggestion as to the “wiser expendi- 
ture” of funds does not carry with it any accusation 
as to the past. It does signify, however, that we 
must make each dollar count; and we can do this 
only after a far deeper study of this real problem 
than has yet been attempted. 

The problem of differentiation in subject miai- 
ter is perhaps easiest met, for as soon as we can 
get teachers properly trained there is no end to the 
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possibilities of individual development and progress 
in a school organized for supervised study. But 
the question of a wider choice of subjects with 
respect to inclination, general intelligence and vo- 
cational needs is indeed baffling. Some say it is 
impossible to provide so many ways and means of 
training for the country pupil as for the city one, 
so why bother about something unattainable ? 

While I admit that the work of the urban and 
the rural school can never be made equal, I believe 
the disparity existing at present is far too great; 
and in addition, to attempt no solution tor this 
unfair and undemocratic condition within our edu- 
cational system is not at all worthy of the great 
leaders of public school education in 
Americ. 


—_ — — 


GLIMPSES OF CANADA 


BY WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR 


The University of Saskatchewan at Saskatoon, 
whose architecture is all on the ancient Gothic of 
Oxford, is perhaps the finest in any group of new 
buildings, some thirty in number, upon’ the Conti- 
nent. The whole educational situation in Canada 
is so totally different from anything in America that 
Americans seldom get inside of it, though it is easy 
enough to compass the plan. 

In Edmonton, which, with Victoria, made the 
deepest impression upon me, the Board of Educa- 
tion had a’ hot fight over whether or not to allow 
the employment of two American specialists in the 
schools, recommended by the committee on nomi- 
nations, which showed that the United States had 
141 Canadians as heads of university departments 
and thousands of other Canadian teachers freely 
employed. But the Board resolutely voted not 
to have Americans even though this meant no teach- 
ing at all in these specialties; they said in an ex- 
planation to the public that they did not propose to 
have the minds of their youth inflamed by Ameri- 
can notions of social equality and stimulated to emi- 
grate to the Republic to the South. This decision 
met with approval generally from the class that 
rules in education and in social affairs. 

So when I come back to American notions and 
practices in education as disclosed by the current 
history in the Journal of Education I wonder at 
much that we Americans care about, and at much 
that we totally omit from education for which 
other nations care so much. ; 

| venture the opinion that the Canadians read 
ten times as much on the average daily as do we 
Americans. Victoria, with 39,000 population, had 
by count twenty-eight newsstands and six large 
bookstores, with a fine public library, Al] Cana- 
dians read. Canada is far more like New England 
of fifty years ago than like any part of the United 
States now, Sunday is sacred. There js ng 
Sunday newspaper printed in all Canada with the 
exception of a city or two which has no Monday 
paper instead, In these cases, the “Sunday papers” 
come out early Saturday eyening, No city allows 
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any Sunday papers to be ‘sold on the streets. And 
the public schools are the agencies of religion. ‘ 

There is never any talk anywhere of campaigns 
for new buildings, though once in a while a new 
building does go up. Of course, salaries are rela- 
tively low, but this is due to the fact that the sons 
and daughters of the gentlefolk are not allowed to 
teach in the public schools. Their parents will not 
stand for it, and the teachers as a class will not 
allow any competition of this kind. Teachers 
come from the middle and uppermost low classes. 
Of course, the gentry have many of their sons in 
the universities as teachers. 

In Canada it is impossible to rise from the middle 
classes to the gentlefolk, though it is possible to 
rise yet higher by grace of the King. Canada has 
thirty-seven families of the nobility. The highest 
rank accorded, | believe, to any native Canadian for 
honorable service to the Crown is baron; but 
baronets and knights are common enough. But not 
even the King can make a gentleman. 

Of these matters, we Americans for ourselves 
neither know nor care anything. We go in for per- 
sonal success. To ninety-nine Canadians in a hun- 
dred, the American notion of personal success, ris- 
ing in the world, is absurd. He does not wish to 
“‘riee.” 

The banks in Edmonton have three windows,— 
one for gentlemen, one for tradespeople and 
farmers, the third for wage-employees. The 
neople like this. 

The result is that the motives for school-going 
are totally different. They may name some courses 
the same as do we Americans ; but the contents and 
the spirit are different. I found that they were un- 
willing to use in their schools American textbooks 
written by Americans! 

So I asked of myself many times while reading 
your paper and have asked since then many times, 
——Why do-we Americans teach these things? And 
why do we teach them this way? 

There are no labor wars in Canada, no lynch- 
ings, no social revolutions afoot, There is an im- 
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mense amount of personal valor. It is wonderful 
what men for their livings will do,—structural steel 
work with death yawning below; airplaning, 
mooching through the ice of the long night under 
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the stars; fur-trapping, adventuring upon the great 
high seas. Their work is life-work; the workers 
do not wish to become employers or “big business” 
men or governors. 
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CLEVELAND HEIGHTS SCHOOLS 


BY JAMES W. MCLANE 


Superintendent 


STANDARDS. 


Because human affairs are so unsettled, in this 
year of grace, and because men’s relationships, 
and motives, and processes, and achievements 
are all under microscopic survey; and because 
your child seems likely to live in a world of new 
conditions and of more definite responsibilities, 
we may well give sober thought to the signifi- 
cance of right standards, in the preparation of 
youth for what awaits them just ahead. Rights, 
duties, and responsibilities need correct units of 
measure. 

Many of the civic and educational ideas of 1921 
are “one with Nineveh and Tyre.” Your children 
will win or lose, among the tremendous and even 
ominous changes that face them, on their pres- 
ent-day standards. What qualities are we trying 
to develop.in them? What are their admirations ? 
Whom do they want to imitate? 

Do they go to school believing that education 
is merely a receptive pro-school for real experi- 
ences? Do you consciously or unintentionally 
help them to believe that criticism, restraint, op- 
position, and disappointment are things of evil? 
They face a world that has much good in it; but 
with you or without you, with money or with- 
out it, they must feel some of the power of 
hatred, of cold self-seeking, of false reasoning, 
of vice, and of crime. They must be strong then; 
on what meat must we nourish and upbuild them 
now? 

Not on short-sighted indulgence ; for too much 
having and enjoying still ruins youth. Not on 
sparing from the consequences of youthful folly ; 
for experience is not only the best teacher, but 
also really the only teacher. Not on flying-to- 
the-rescue when educative disagreeables come 
their way; for these are often friendly foes. 
Significant indeed is the fact that from primitive 
man down to him of 1921, conflict has been the 
lot of the individual. The best school is the one 
that furnishes its students the most and best 
experiences; some pleasurable, some disheart- 
ening and soul-trying. 

Disregard of these facts is costing America 
frightfully dear. The deference to youthful 
opinion in our homes, the willingness of parents 
to see teachers, and tasks, and responsibilities 
through juvenile eyes, furnish a sad picture. 


Why must American business men be harassed 
by their employees’ inefficiency,—shown in tardi- 
ness, in sulky manners, in let-somebody-else-do- 


jit, in lost time, in ruined tools, in wasted ma- 


terials, in the breeding of discontent, in advan- 
tages lost through indifference to the employer's 
rights? Chiefly because of wrong parental 
standards. Resentment of irksome drill, and in- 
terrerence with wholesome discipline, are phen- 
omena all too common here in America—happily 
to a lessedegree with us here on the Heights, 
but still in evidence. Each unit in the long line 
of juvenile delinquents passing through our 
courts lacked, at a critical time, the firm hand 
of a wise father. 

Are we dealing justly with our youth, in toler- 
ating a 75% standard of “passing,” for those 
whose native ability is far above that mark? 
Can a student win, in the inevitable battle, on 
such a standard? The employee who satisfies 
his employer only three times out of four is not 
worth having around. 


Apparently our country faces a long struggie ° 


against ignorance, and against false theories of 
social relations. It will get little help from youth 
brought up on excessive leisure, on too much 
spending-money, on self-owned automobiles, on 
freedum from responsibility and on defence from 
the discipline that alone makes fine and strong 
the spirit. Abraham Lincolns can not be bred up 
on such a regimen. Our young people are too 
precious, too significant in the world’s affairs, 
to warrant our robbing them of their right to 
training in thoroughness and in obedience. A 
profound old Latin motto says: “Ad astra per 
aspera”—“To the stars through difficulties.” 

The intelligent parent counsels his children on 
the meaning and power of right standards of 
conduct. He emphasizes the necessity of drill 
that is often distasteful; the power of ideas; the 
value of discrimination; the beauty of personal 
character; the need of work and sacrifice. The 
youth well grounded on such principles can afford 
to forget some of his book-facts; he will arrive. 
He is a good citizen and is fitted to stand firm 
and strong in his place, when his times call for 
high leadership. 


Each mind has its own method —Emerson. 
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ENFRANCHISEMENT OF THE HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE 


BY HORACE M, REBOK 


Santa Monica 


[See editorial.] 


Some years ago Hon. James Bryce, then Am- 
bassador to the United States from England; in 
an address before a group of schoolmasters, 
made some significant statements relative to the 
importance of the American high school in our 
scheme of public education. 

Ambassador Bryce frankly stated it as his 
opinion that the American high school is the 
most unique and important public institution 
that has been developed by our democracy. He 
pointed out that the American high school would 
set the standard of our citizenship and determine 
the character of our democracy; that it is far 
enough up in the scale of intelligence to furnish 
community ‘'eadership, and far enough down to 
keep in touch with the whole body politic. He 
pointed out also that the university is too re- 
mote in its influence to determine the character 
of our democracy, but that the university would 
furnish leadership for our high schools which, in 
turn, would supply leadership for the various 
communities composing the state. 

Assuming that Ambassador Bryce was correct 
as to the tremendous significance and unique 
possibilities of the high school, it logically fol- 
lows that the question of the objectives of high 
school education assumes a paramount position 
in our educational discussions. Whatever else 
may be stated as objectives of secondary educa- 
tion, the one most generally agreed upon and 
emphasized by leaders everywhere is training for 
good citizenship. Just what constitutes good 
citizenship may be a matter for some discussion, 
and is generally defined by each largely from an 
individual point of view. But certain funda- 
mental conceptions of good citizenship may be 
assumed in any definition attempted. These 
things may he set down as fundamentals :— 


(a) Economic responsibility. 
(b) Moral and ethical standards squaring 


themselves with the best state of society. 

(c) Ability te take an intelligent and respon- 
sible share in community interests, and in the 
practical processes of self-government. Such 
participation in government must be considered 
an essential to good citizenship in a democratic 
state. 

With this conception of the importance and 
character of the high school in our scheme of 
government, and the responsibilities of those 
trained in our secondary schools for citizenship, 
I wish frankly to raise the question as to 
whether the American people have wisely used 
the product of their schools in building up the 
intelligence and character of the body politic. 

In the past, the franchise has been extended 
from time to time on the basis of sex, religion. 
property, and physical age. and groups of citi- 
zens have been incorporated into the body politic 


without any particular consideration of. any 
definite objective to be obtained. In the admis: 
sion of new classes to the privilege of the fran- 
chise, only felons, the insane, idiots and fools 
have been excluded, while education and intelli: 
gence have had slight consideration. 

The proposition [ wish to submit to the High 
School Teachers Association of California is that 
this association should become responsible for 
submitting to the people, either through legisla- 
tive enactment or by initiative proceeding, a 
proposition to extend the franchise to every high 
school graduate on the basis of his certificate of 
graduation. If training for citizenship is one of 
the paramount functions of the high school, why 
should not attaining the franchise be the goal of 
that period of instruction? The schools today 
are receiving thousands of foreigners in little 
grdups, and putting them through a brief period 
of instruction in the formalism of government. 
A few of the general facts of American history 
are taught, but the main purpose of the course 
seems to be to enable the foreigner to answer 
categorically a limited number of questions as to 
the form and*general functions of our govern- 
mental organization. At the end of a brief 
course the foreigner, without any American 
background, and with very feeble and limited 
understanding of our institutions, is endowed 
with all the responsibilities and privileges of citi- 
zenship, including the franchise. It can not be 
successfully urged that the average foreigner, at 
the end of his course of training for citizenship, 
has a knowledge of American history and Ameri- 
can institutions beyond that possessed by the 
seventh grade pupil in the public schools. Many 
millions of our voting population, including na- 
tive citizens, can not be rated above the fifth 
grade, aud other millions, notably in New York 
State and the South, are illiterates. 

rhe propesal to enfranchise the high school 
graduate is a proposal to raise the standard of 
intelligent voting by the admission of a large 
body of citizens whose qualifications are far 
above the average voter today. The high 
school graduate secures a good theoretical train: 
ing in American history and civics, with vital in- 
terest in governmental problems aroused 
through classroom discussion and_ in debating 
groups, and just at this point, when he could be 
merged into the body politic prepared to apply 
his training to citizenship, he is put in cold stor- 
age ior from one to four years. Now, cold stor- 
age will chill the ardor of almost anything. Cold 
storage eggs do not hatch, and cold storage citi- 
zens do not function. If training for citizenship 
is a legitimate and paramount function of the 
high school, then it would seem that the state 
should give the high school graduate an oppor- 
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tunity to participate in his government at the 
conclusien of his course of study in citizenship. 
Why should the state extend the franchise to the 
foreigner without an American background, and 
with miuch less training, and deny the franchise 
to the high school graduate? 

California is now spending something like 
eighteen million dollars a yeat in secondary edu- 
cation. The part spent in training for citizen- 
ship is largely wasted by the postponement of 
the practical use of that training until the inter- 
est of the young citizen has been lost in the sor- 
did politics of later years. 

In economic and social life the state seems to 
take a different view of the high school graduate. 
The public demand is that high school pupils 
shall be trained for industrial and economic ser- 
vice; that they shall be efficient; that they shall 
be ready to apply their training to productive 
activities. Society assumes that the high school 
graduate is able and equipped to meet the prob- 
lems of making a living. So certain is the state 
that its conclusion on the economic side of the 
child’s life is correct, that it withdraws all pro- 
tection of the youth beyond age sixteen. Cali- 
fornia, which stands in the forefront in child 
labor laws, removes all barriers at age sixteen, 
except that for two years more the youth shall 
devote two hours a week to his further instruc- 
tion. 

The state further assumes that young men and 
young women are capable of assuming other im- 
portant responsibilities before reaching the 
physical age of twenty-one. Girls are legally 
tree to take on the responsibilities of matrimony 
and maternity at age eighteen, the establishment 
of family life, probably the most important re- 
sponsibility oi any human being, and vital to the 
welfare and perpetuity of the state. The state 
gives its sanction to such responsibility, and at 
the same time denies to the girl, though she be a 
high school graduate, the right to participate in 
determining the institutions and laws under 
which the family she is authorized to estabiish 
must live. Boys of eighteen may marry, with 
the parents’ consent, and, in practice, thousands 
of them are allowed to do so without the consent 
of parents, and they, too, are denied the right to 
enter into the inheritance of the citizenship for 
which they have been far better trained than for 
parenthcod. 

Many advantages would accrue to society in 
the enfranchisement of our high school grad- 
uates at the end of their course. This year Cali- 
fornia has graduated about twelve thousand 
young men and young women from her high 
schools. This group of trained, independent 


young voters, steadily growing larger from year 
to year, would continually leaven the whole body 
politic. They have come from their studies 
familiar with American history and American 
institutions, with high ideals and independent 
thinking. Given the franchise, they would carry 
vitalizing interest in their discussion of public 
questions into every home represented) and these 
twelve thousand graduates this year would mean 
twelve thousand additional classrooms set up in 
twelve thousand homes in California for the dis- 
cussicn of public questions upon which voters 
are called to pass at each succeeding election. 

Enfranchisement of the high school graduate 
would react tremendously to the advantage of 
the schcol. The work of the classroom would 
assume new interest, new enthusiasm, and more 
concrete form. Citizenship would become an 
applied science, with a_ vitalizing force in the 
life of the young citizen. There would be a ris- 
ing standard of teaching, and a new dignity to 
the profession of training the youth in our 
schools. With the prospect of responsible citi- 
zenship as a goal of high schoo! graduation, the 
pupil, while still in his course, would be a more 
serious minded pupil, a better and more respon- 
sible citizen of the school. Respensibility sobers 
the judgment and develops capacity for respon- 
sibility. The teacher would then have some 
basis for a practical appeal to the ideals of re- 
sponsible citizenship in the school, the home and 
the state, and some substantial grounds upon 
which to base an appeal for co-operation and sup- 
port in enforcing rules, regulations and laws. 
Today the high school pupil is a child quite 
largeiy beyond the controi of the home, and a 
citizen who has not yet felt his moral and legal 
responsibilities to society and the state. Make 
him a responsible member of society, and you 
change his whole attitude toward the home, the 
school and the state. Experience has shown 
that high school pupils, especially in their senior 
year, have great capacity for responsible leader- 
ship, far beyond the suspicions of their elders. 

lf the high school is to furnish a standard for 
our democracy, a level for our citizenship, if its 
function is to train for citizenship, if the state 
depends upon the high schooi to furnish leaders 
in the community, then a prime objective of 
training for citizenship in the high school should 
be the enfranchi:ement of the high school grad- 
uate at the end of his course. The physical age 
of twenty-cne now fixed by law is a legal fiction, 
grown out of another and a military age, before 
the birth of modern education, and before 
states organized schools for the training of citi- 
zens. 


He who helps a child helps humanity with a distinctness which no other help given to human 


creatures can possibly give. He who puts his influence into the fountain where the river 
comes out puts it in everywhere—no land it may not reach.—Phillips Brooks. 
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lasting prosperity and happiness. Our only 
hope for the better world lies in what we can 
do to change the minds of men so that they will 
live together as good neighbors, and will sub- 
stitute co-operation for social warfare, and this 
change will have to be made in the minds of 
the young through education. 

The War broke down traditional morality 
and we had built up nothing to take its place. 
Young people are not worse than they were, 
but they are like the rest of us without moral 
compass in the time of rough seas. Churches 
have failed to furnish an_ effective motive to 
guide conduct, and schools have not tried to 
teach the art of modern living. Now education 
must build through the children a new society, 
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BETTER AMERICA 


BY HENRY F, COPE 
Secretary, Religious Education Association, Chicago. 


Children, and not congresses or conventions, 
will save the world and give us_ better times, 


and religion must give it motives and ideals 
that will make it possible to live together de- 
cently in kindness and happiness. 

It is certain that unless we can train children 
in the religious motives of living all our legis- 
lation and all our social regulation will com. 
pletely iail. And unless we can change human 
motives from selfishness to social good our 
machinery of civilization will break down. 
There never will be a police force big enough 
to supress banditry in a city unless you can out- 
law it in the wills of all citizens. 

You cannot regulate folks into righteousness, 
The regulator is abroad in the land, but our 
hope is in education, in training in the way of 
religious life for motives of love and service 
that are religious. 


SAMUEL ADAMS, HERALD OF NATIONAL INDEPEND- 
ENCE AND PROPHET OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


BY LUCIA 


The bicentenary of the birth of Samuel Adams, 
which comes on September 27, is an occasion of 
cardinal import to the city of Boston. Samuel 
Adams was one of Boston’s three greatest sons; 
and his birthplace was in the same part of the 
town as those of Franklin and Emerson. By 
rare good fortune all three of the historic buiid- 
ings with which his heroic services are identified, 
Faneuil Hall, the Old State House, and the Old 
South Meeting House, are stil! preserved, and 
save in the case of Faneuil Hall, essentially as 
they were in his time. The old “Cradle of Lib- 
erty,” which he rocked more vigorously than 
anyone else, was hardly half as large as the 
Faneui! Hall we know. That was why, when 
the town meetings which he led became too 
crowde:l, as they often did, they adjourned to the 
Old South Meeting House. In the Oid South 
were held the two most famous town meetings 
in Boston history, that following the Boston 
massacre, in 1770, which resulted in the removal 
of the British troops from the town to the fort 
in the harbor, and that three years later which 
resulted in the destruction of the tea. Of both 
these memorable meetings Samuel Adams was 
the presiding and inspiring geuius. 

In all of these three historic buildings there 
should be fitting commemorations on the great 
anniversary. At the Old State House, where 
Adams taced the royal governor and forced the 
removal of the two regiments from the town, 
the observance will be certain, for happily the 
Old State House is now the home of the devout 
Bostonian Society. The scene at the Old State 
House in 1770 was the most dramatic in Samuel 
Adams’ long and resolute warfare. He did not 
stand before the governor with folded arms, as 


AMES MEAD 


Miss Whitney has depicted him in her statue 
of him in Adams square. He has himself inci- 
dentally revealed his posture. He stood as 
shown by Copley in his famous portrait now in 
the Boston Art Museum, for this was the 
moment which the great painter also chose. 
“As I extended my hand before him,” says 
Adams in his own account, “I saw his knees 
tremble, and it did me good.” 

At the Old South Meeting House the school 
children of Boston should assemble as they have 
assembled for summer lectures and other cele- 
brations during the forty years since Mrs. 
Hemenway founded the Old South work, and 
where the historical and patriotic lessons taught 
have been doubly eloquent because enforced 
within the walls consecrated politically by 
Samuel Adams and his great associates in the 
decade following the Stamp Act. In the eve- 
ning the citizens of Boston should gather in 
Fanueil Hall, and the meeting might well be 
presided over by President Eliot or President 
Lowell, in this recognition cf one of Harvard's 
two most illustrious sons. Indeed, Harvard 
might well have her own commemoration, in 
Sanders Theatre or the Harvard Union. 

Samuel Adams was the oldest of the great 
group o1 leaders of the Revolution, save Frank- 
lin alone. He was ten years older than Wash- 
ington, and twenty vears older than Jefferson. 
And of all the group he was the first and pre- 
eminent leader in the movement for independ- 
ence. Years before any of the others, even 
Franklin, ventured to breathe the thought of 
independence, he was openly speaking it and 
urging it, and he did far more than any other 
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to shape the thought of the people for it. When 
amnesty was proclaimed for ali repentant Mas- 
sachusetts rebels in 1775, he and John Hancock 
alone were excepted; if they had been caught 
they would have been hanged. The culminat- 
ing hour in his long struggle came when with 
John Hancock and John Adams he signed the 
Declaration of Independence, on July 4, 1776, 
altheugh he lived until 1803, the year of the 
birth of Emerson, becoming Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts and laying the corner-stone of our 
present State House. Jefferson, the author of 
the Declaration, held him in such peculiar 
reverence that, in 1801,upon his inauguration as 
President, he wrote te the old democrat that he 
had repeatedly asked himself inthe preparation 
of his inaugural address how each word would 
seem to Samuel Adams; if it would satisfy him, 
he was sure it must be right. 

Every one knows Samuel Adams, “the man of 
the town-meeting,” and “the father of the Re- 
volution”; but every one does not know Samuel 
Adams, the pioneer in international arbitration, 
and this side of his service is worthy of special 
emphasis today, wher the world is being trans- 
formed from a world of war to a world of peace. 
In the age of the American Revolution there 
was no group of statesmen whose utterances 
in condemnation of war and in behalf of inter- 
naticnal justice and friendship were so strong 
and remarkable as those of the great founders 
of the Republic. Washington, Jefferson and 
Franklin. Most constant and conspicuous, of 


course, were the words of Franklin. “There 
never was a good war nor a bad peace,” he said, 
not once only but many times; and his last pub- 
lic act as our ambassador in Europe was to con- 
clude a treaty with Prussia in which was em- 
bodied for the first time a provision for the im- 
munity of private property at sea in time of 
war. A complete collection of Franklin’s writ- 
ings on War and Peace has been published 
among the Old South Leaflets and it is without 
parallel among the peace writings of that time, 
but it was Samuel Adams who first among 
American statesmen proposed definite provision 
for international arbitration. This was during 
the period between the close of the Revolution 
and Washington’s inauguration. A memorial 
to Congress which he prepared for the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature urged Congress to 
incorporate in any treaty of commerce and 
amity which the Confederation might con- 
clude with any foreign country a clause pro- 
viding that any differences which might arise 
should be settled by arbitration. This memor- 
able but almost forgotten step in international 
development is almost startling, in view of its 
character, its circunistances and its date. As 
America has been the great pioneer in the cause 
of peace and arbitration among the nations, so 
Massachusetts was the pioneer for America, and 
Samuel Adams the pioneer for Massachusetts. 
The man of the town-meeting was the first her- 
ald of the independent nation, and prophet of 
an orderly and fraternal world. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.) 


WHAT A BOY DID 

Although sixteen-year-old Martin J. Dupraw 
Was not graduated trom the New York High 
School of Commerce until January, 1922, he has 
already placed his name in the shorthand hall 
of fame. 

In the National Shorthand Reporters’ Associa- 
tion Speed Contest held in New London, Con- 
necticut, on August 24, young Dupraw com- 
pletely outdistanced many of his older and more 
experienced opponents and amazed the judges 
by carrying away with him three N. S. R. A. 
speed certificates. 

These official certificates testified that Dupraw 
had written shorthand for fifteen minutes— 
three separate five-minute takes at 150, 175, and 
200 words a minute—on solid literary matter, 
and that he had transcribed his notes on the type- 
writer with an accuracy of 98.3 per cent. In 
fact, on the 150 word-a-minute take—750 words 
—he made but four errers, which meant an ac- 
curacy of 99.5 per cent. 

Not so long ago a speed of 200 words a minute 
on difficult literary matter required years of 
study and practice, but young Dupraw gained 
a lap on the older members cf his profession by 
learning a system that enabled him to utilize 
his longhand training from the start. 

This flying start gave him the encouragemen: 
and enthusiasm necessary to his success. 

On September 15 Mr. Dupraw expects to enter 
college, where he will have a decided advantage 
over many of his classmates in being able to 
write down verbatim the lectures of his profes- 
sors that others will be obliged to write in the 
more cumbrous longhand. - 

“How Shorthand Opens the Door to Oppor- 
tunity” is attractively told in a free booklet pub- 
lished by the Gregg Publishing Company of New 


York, Chicago, San Francisco, and Bostun. Adv. 


' SPEECH CORRECTION IN CLEVELAND SCHOOLS 


Without any doubt Cleveland leads America 
in the character, extent. and results of speech 
correction in her public schools. 

From a tabulated statement prepared by Miss 
M. Claudia Williams, supervisor of speech cor- 
rection in the public schools of Cleveland, we 
glean the following facts :— 

Cleveland employs five teachers who devote 
their entire time to this branch of work, and 
twelve teachers who devote a portion of their 
time to it ;—al]l in the grades, the kindergartners 
doing this work in the kindgartens. 

In June, 1922, 1,568 pupils were enrolled in 
the special speech cortrol classes. These pupiis 
are classed as “stutterers” and “phonetics”: 
550 of the former and 1,018 of the latter. 

During the last school year 742 pupils were 


discharged from these classes,—l17 stutterers, 
625 phonetics. 

Of the 550 stutterers in attendance in June, 
107 were nearly cured. The total number of 
phonetic defects remedied during the year was 
2,541. 

Several reasons explain the partial failure jn 
certain cases of stuttering; among them are ir- 
regular attendance, brief time in the class, and 
lack of co-operation at home. 

Attendance in the classes is voluntary. The 
Swift methods are used exclusively. 

THE SCHOOL STORE AT GEORGE WASHINGTON 
HIGH SCHOOL (New York) 


The school store conducted by this high school 
is demonstrating what can be accomplished in 
the practical teaching of business methods in a 
very limited space, and with a comparatively 
small purchasing public. 

The equipment is of the simplest, consisting of 
two showcases, brought out each morning from 
the office of the principal. The smaller show- 
case is for fountain pens and pencils. The larger 
case contains sporting goods, brief cases, watches, 
school pins and emblems, composition paper, 
notebooks, etc., all of which are sold at a re- 
duction of from ten per cent. to forty per cent. 
from the list prices in the wholesale catalogues. 
Purchases for the store are made by Mr. Schott- 
land of the commercial department. Students 
do all the rest of the work, from checking and 
marking the goods as they are received, to pre- 
senting the monthly trial balance. The only 
compensation for this service is the credit given 
on the monthly record cards. 

The volume of business has been very gratify- 
ing. The sales for the term amounted to over 
$2,000. There will be a profit of ten per cent. to 
the school, which will go into the treasury of the 
general organization. This balance is turned 
back into school activities. Besides this the pupils 
are enabled to buy good articles at a reasonable 
cost, and the student shopkeepers get a useful train- 
ing in business methods. 


THE BOY SCOUTS AND THE NEW YORK TIMES 


That the editors of the leatling papers of the 
country believe most heartily in the Boy Scout 
movement is shown by the generous amount of 
space given to its activities the past year. Nu: 
merous editorials have been written and much 
news printed. The New York Times gives sev- 
eral columns in its Sunday edition to the work, 
It also has a standing offer to scoutmasters of a 
dollar prize for all accepted seout matter sub- 
mitted. Jn his annual report Chief Executive 
James E. West publicly expresses his appreclas 
tion of this fine co-operation, 
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“A PROGRESSIVE PROGRAM 


OF 


LANGUAGE TEACHING 


is definitely outlined in 


LIVE LANGUAGE LESSONS 
Books I to I and Manual 


by 


HowarpD R. 


A definite program of teaching live 
language in the grades. The Manual 
shows just how to teach with snap 
and life every lesson and _ lesson 
project in Live Language Lessons. 


THE UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 


Physicians Know 


that it is both refreshing and invigora- 
ting to sip a glass of cool water contain- 
ing a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A pleasant, efficacious tonic for the brain, the 
nerve cells and the digestive system. Non- 
alcoholic, it invigorates without undue stimula- 
tion—readily assimilated and quickly beneficial 
in all ordinary conditions. 


Sold by Druggists 
LINCOLN CHICAGO DALLAS Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
B-48 6-18 


The Improved Self-Starting 
REMINGTON 


has all of the basic features which have always 
made the Remington supreme for wear and 
service. 


It has every feature which has been approved 
by the combined experience of typewriter 
builders and typewriter users. 


In addition it has many fundamental im- 
provements, among them that great feature 
known as “‘Natural Touch.”” These improve- 
ments have established new standards for ease 
and speed of operation and the quality of work 
done under any and all conditions. 


Best for the teacher and best for the 
student- sums up the merit of this latest 
Remington. 


“THE BEST TEACHING MACHINE IN THE WORLD” | 


This is what one prominent educator calls it—and for the best of reasons. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
374 Broadway Branches Everywhere New York 


/_Remington 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


THE NEW YORK WOMEN’S CLUB HOUSE. 


The committee of one thousand of the American 
Woman’s Association, who started a campaign to finance 
and build a clubhouse in New York for business women, 
similar in every way to the most modern clubhouses for 
business men, are convinced that the living conditions of 
women have a vital bearing on their health, contentment, 
business efficiency and value as good citizens. The club- 
house, they say, will be a notable contribution to the so- 
cial life of self-supporting women in New York City, and, 
through its non-resident membership, to women in ail 
parts of the country. 

The proposed clubhouse will be centrally located, on a 
site soon to be announced. It will be essentially a social 
club, but it will provide all the advantages which business 
and professional women can desire. 

A GREAT GIFT DECLINED. 

In October, 1921, Dr. Russell H. Conwell, president of 
Temple University, Philadelphia, offered the university to 
the city of Philadelphia without restriction or exceptions. 
The question whether the gift should be accepted or not 
was referred to the superintendent of schools for investi- 
gation and recommendation. His report, recently de- 
livered to the board of education, is as follows :— 

“In the face of the very great and urgent needs of our 
present school system, and the great cost of meeting these 
needs, as well as the financial and legal limitations placed 
upon your board, I feel hardly justified in advising you to 
take over and maintain an extensive and fully developed 
university. In view of my faith in the value of education 
for all classes, and of my belief in the vital importance to 
a democracy of education for leadership, I announce with 
regret this conclusion to my irtivestigation.” 

Miss Anne S. Davis, director of Vocational 
Guidance of Chicago, and president of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, says child 
labor will soon cease to be an American problem. 
She says :— 

“Child labor, once a menacing industrial 
will be almost unknown within a few years. 

“One reason for disappearance of the evil 
is that manufacturers are now hiring fewer 
boys and girls below sixteen years of age. The 
other reason is that children themselves are show- 
ing a preference for school work. 

“Ninety-three per cent. of the elementary school 
graduates in Chicago last February entered high 
school. This means fewer children in industry. 
“nereased enrollment in high schools is a 
result of an intensive publicity campaign among 
students and teachers, a variety of high school 
courses, and a reduction in wages paid to children. 

“Chicago schools rank first in the country in the 
percentage of elementary school graduates entering 
high school.” 


evil, 


Last fall there were needed 1,307 teachers in the night 
schools of New York City. To fill these positions it had 
to create eligible lists of 1,809 names. 
peared for examination, but so few passed that the passing 
mark had to be reduced to 49.5 per cent. in order to get 
enough teachers to begin the term. As it was, at the 
height of the term nearly one-half of the classes were in 
the charge of substitutes. One class was taught by seven 
and another by eight different teachers during the term. 
Before the budget committee of the board, pleas have 


Five hundred ap-, 


been made that $900,000 be set aside with which to run 
the night schools next year. For the past year $774,000 
was requested, but only $515,000 granted. 

To the Editor: On returning from Virginia summer 
schools, where I have been lecturing on world problems, 
I have read with peculiar interest the admirable survey 
of the proceedings of the National Education Assccia- 
tion. Evidently very much of interest and importance 
occurred at this great convention, most notable of which 
I rejoice to find was the staunch support of the Sterling- 
Towner Bill. But in reading the resolutions as you pu)- 
lish them, which I assume were the only ones passed, I 
am amazed to find no mention of the subject which, next 
illiteracy, should most concern the educational world 
today. 

The last century’s education left the world frightfully 
unbalanced. It emphasized technique and developed de- 
votion to mechanics and material interests. It neglected 
the humanities and training in judgment, sympathy, 
imagination and justice. It never emphasized the doc- 
trine that “Above All Nations Is Humanity.” It created 
psychological conditions which precipitated the most highly 
educated and Christian nations into an orgy of collec- 
tive homicide. Lack of balance of imagination and of a 
sense of justice brought about a peace almost as blight- 
ing as war itself. “A world idiotically spoiled,” as H. G. 
Wells calls it, is now struggling to keep itself from be- 
ing ruined. Everything depends upon changing the mind 
of a world that has more men in arms than there were 
in 1914, and which shows moral and intellectual decay. 
It is a world without great leadership, wearied of war; 
but not having learned its lesson. Was anything said 
about this, except incidentally, at the National Education 
Association ? 

There was a prize contest held by the American School 
Citizenship League in which high school orators dis- 
cussed international friendship. The league is affiliated 
with the National Education Association, but I see no 
mention of this contest in the Journal of Education, so 
possibly there were other features of the week that touched 
this great subject which were not reported. This School 
Citizenship League has done more than any other agency 
in any country to help teachers to see the bearing of 
world peace upon the teaching of patriotism, of history 
and of geography. Its prize essays, contributed from 
many lands, are a testimony to its wide influence outside 
America. But how happened it that 10,000 picked teach- 
ers could meet at this critical time in world reconstruc- 
tion and not adopt some strong statement bearing on the 
world’s greatest need and the teachers’ peculiar responsi- 
bility to teach the causes of war, the steps already taken 
to substitute law for war and those that remain yet to be 
taken before war is outlawed. 

If they had but said, “We believe international war to 
be no more inevitable than slavery or the witchcraft 
delusion, and that with true education of the rising gen- 
eration it may be outlawed as a legal institution,” what 
an education it would have been to those uninformed 
lovers of peace, obsessed by the heresy that nothing can 
be done until human nature is changed, and the world 
Christianized? Why was this most vital issue apparently 
ignored in the resolutions? Why this great opportunity 
lost? Has the war taught educators no lesson as to the 
need of teaching practically everything, except spelling 
and the multiplication table, from the new point of view 
and with a new emphasis? Have they any adequate 
realization that they are the real shapers of history and 
that now is the hour for them to change the mind of the 
world? 


Lucia Ames Mead. 
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Gregg Shorthand Wins World's Amateur Championship 


In the World’s Amateur Speed Contest, Mr. Louis A. Leslie, with an 
accuracy record of 99.1%, won first place. 


In the Professional Contest, two Gregg writers, Charles L. Swem, for 
eight years personal stenographer to President Wilson, and Albert 
Schneider, World’s Champion shorthand writer for 1921, won second and 
third places respectively. 


Mr. Swem, on the high-speed court matter test, dictated at 280 words a 
minute, astonished the committee by transcribing 1,407 words with but 
12 errors and breaking the world’s previous record—and this despite the 
fact that he is entirely without court reporting experience. 


Twenty-four out of a total of forty-nine qualifying records were made by | 
Gregg writers. 


Gregg Shorthand 


Wins instant success for those who study it because it is scientifically 
CG Shorthand i correct, therefore the easiest of all practical systems to master. It doesn’t 
regg oborinand ts call for tiresome study of bewildering hieroglyphics or memorizing a 
taught in the high multitude of intricate rules. 
schools of 89% of To begin to study Gregg Shorthand is to begin to write it, You can become a master 
the cities and towns speed writer with astonishing ease. With Gregg Shorthand, Mr. Albert Schneider, 
B a New York schoolboy, became the World’s Champion before he was twenty-one 
in the United States 
where shorthand is in the contest just ended, Martin J. Dupraw, sixteen years of age and only recent! 
J 4 Pp y g y y 
taught. graduated from the New York High School of Commerce, won speed certificates at 
150, 175 and 200 words a minute, 


For details write i 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY a 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 


Examination and Review Series 


REGENTS’ QUESTIONS GOOD TEACHING 
AND ANSWERS IN 


CHEMISTRY AND pHysics | | {CREAT DEMAND 


Everywhere schools are seekin 
These books cover the New. York State y & 


Regents’ semi-annual examinations. The the normal school graduate broad- 
answers have been prepared by an expert, ened and strengthened by Univer- 

; are accurate and immediately follow ques- sity study. Salaries are good; oppor- 
tions. 


tunities are large. 
Chemistry, 12 complete sets, 1914-1919. 


Price 40 cents postpaid. Physics, 14 com- BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
plete sets, 1913-1919. Price 40 cents post- 


paid. Ten per cent discount on orders for 


10 oF more copies: SCHOOL of EDUCATION 


| Review Book In Biology will help you to work out a plan of 
This review of biology is intended, not to 
take the place of a textbook, but to furnish degree and will gladly send you its 
supplementary material for effective class- program for next year. 


room instruction. It includes 6 recent 


Regents’ papers without an s. Pri aye 
s w answers. Price 
‘ H. 
BOSTON 
NEW YORK EDUCATION COMPANY 


50 State St. Albany, N. Y. 
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The Raleigh News and Observer has had a 
compendium of education in North Carolina. It 
represented the twenty-second educational edition 
of our Releigh contemporary, which has long made 
it a distinct policy to promote education and back 
it with its powerful influence. The educational sec- 
tion is in magazine form and embraces forty pages 
of educational history and school progress in the 
state. In it we get an enlightening glimpse of 
rural school development, but much of the edition 
is devoted to higher educational progress and the 
institutions which are rendering service of unpar- 
alleled value to the state. 

There are no less than sixty-seven special arti- 
cles in the edition and they emphasize every phase 
of educational progress in North Carolina. The 
contributors include many of the state’s most emi- 
nent educators, and the discussions carry high au- 
thoritative value on the subjects under review. The 
edition will strongly appeal to the pride of the peo- 
ple of the state, for in it they will find state edu- 
cational progress brought up to date. 

At the school recently established at the Community 
Beach of Highland Park, Chicago, the youngsters can 
come any time they please and stay as long as they wish. 
The teacher gives short lectures every hour, and the chil- 
dren are at periect liberty to leave in the midst of one 
and take a swim to refresh themselves. They play games 
and sing, and the life guard helps them learn to swim. 

Whether they learn anything or not, they have a good 
time and gather a coat of tan. The teacher probably has 
it easier than when she sat under the roof of the red brick 
schoolhouse, too. 

The pubic school officials of Atlanta, Ga., decreed that 
the week of September 4 to 10 be officially known as Edu- 
cation Week, They pointed to the fact that a similar move- 
ment last year resulted in the enrollment of 10,000 more 
children in the schools of Atlanta than ever before. All 
the civic organizations of the city were urged to call the 
attention ‘of their respective members to the importance 
and possibilities of Education Week, and a hearty response 
was given. 

The program was to enroll every child of school age and 
to enlist every citizen of any age in a campaign to give 
Atlanta an adequate school system. Parents were enjoined 
to see that their children were prompt and faithful in atten- 
dance. Teachers were urged to make the schoolroom at- 
tractive as well as instructive. 


Phillips Exeter Academy at Exeter, N. H., has tried 
this summer for the first time the experiment of estab- 
lishing a summer school designed to stop the wastage oi 
the long summer vacations, and establish the principle oi 
the year-round school. The attendance of the session is 
and will be voluntary, but those students who wish to do 
so, and there are many, have the opportunity to get ahead 
in the summer vacation with their studies. 

This year there were ninety-five students from twenty- 
six states, and seventeen members of the faculty were en- 
gaged, with Professor John C. Kirtland as chairman. 
Those students who avail themselves of the opportunities 
of the summer session of the academy have a school year 
of forty-three weeks with nine weeks of vacation, which 
is approximately the same that the students of the acad- 
emy had from 1781 to 1850, 


The following certificates which permit the holders to 
teach in any county of Kentucky are issued by the Westera 
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Kentucky State Normal and Teachers College. An appro- 
priate degree will be awarded upon the completion of four 
years’ work above high school graduation :-— 

Elementary Certificate will be granted to each student 
who completes forty weeks’ work in the high school course. 
in a satisfactory way. 

Intermediate Certificate will be granted to each student. 
who completes the entire high school course in a satisfac- 
tory manner. 

Elementary Certificate (College) will be granted to. 
high school graduates on completion of twenty weeks’ 
college work. 

Intermediate Certificate (College) will be issued to each: 
high school graduate on the completion of forty weeks’ 
work above high school graduation. 

Advanced or Life Certificate will be issued to each high 
school graduate who completes a two-year course of forty 
weeks each. 

Students who do four years’ work above high school 
graduation will be awarded a degree. The first graduating 
class in the Teachers College will occur in June, 1924. A 
large class will be applicants for a degree at this time. 


Some time ago a young graduate found an engineering 
job up in Northern Ontario with the Canadian Northern 
Railway System. After his death, when the contents of 
his room were looked over, his friends found a manu- 
script containing the principles which this young man had’ 
formulated for his guidance *through life. They are 
worth reprinting here, for they are as worthy of a teacher 
as of an engineer. 

To respect my country, my profession, and myself, To: 
be honest and fair with my fellowmen, as I expect them 
to be honest and square to me. To be loyal to my coun- 
try. To speak of it with praise and act always as a 
trustworthy custodian of its good name. 

To base my expectations of reward on a solid founda- 
tion of service rendered; to be willing to pay the price of 
success in honest effort. To look upon my work as az 
opportunity to be seized with joy and made the most of,. 
and not as a painful drudgery to be reluctantly endured. 

To remember that success lies within myself, in my own 
brain, my own ambition, my own courage and determina- 
tion. To expect difficulties and to force my way through 
them; to turn hard experience into capital for future 
struggles. 

To carry an air of optimism in the presence of those | 
meet; to dispel ill-temper with cheerfulness, kil all doubts 
with a strong conviction, and reduce active friction with 
an agreeable personality. 

To make a study of my business, to know my profes- 
sion in every detail, and to use system and method in my 
work. To find time to do every needtul thing by never 
letting time find me doing nothing. To hoard days as a 
miser hoards dollars; to make every hour bring dividends, 
increased knowledge or healthful recreation. 

To keep my future unmortgaged with debts; to save as 
well as to earn. To cut out expensive amusements. To 
steer clear of dissipation, and to guard my health of body 
and peace of mind as a most precious stock in trade. 

Finally, to get a good grip on the joys of life; to play 
the game like a man; to fight against nothing so hard as 
my own weakness and to grow in strength a gentleman, 
a Christian. 

0-——_ 

There are two cities in Indiana with no pub‘ic library. 


“The need in one state is the need in education every- 
where, and that is the realization that the greatest assets. 
of the world are human beings.”—Dr. E. B, Bryan, presi- 
dent of Ohio University. 
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PROBLEMS 
SCHOOL 


| 
SENSIBLY CONSIDERED 
| 


IN THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


By 


A. E. WINSHIP 
Who has known American Schools for fifty years better than 
any one else has known them 


IMPORTANCE OF ADMINISTRATION | 
VISIONARY ADMINISTRATION 

UNDESIRABLE ADMINISTRATION | 
SUCCESSFUL ADMINISTRATION | 
THE ART OF ADMINISTRATION | 
THE SCIENCE OF ADMINISTRATIOM | 
PROBLEMS OF LEGISLATION | 
PROBLEMS OF TAXATION | 


PROBLEMS OF SUPERVISION 

DOMINATING VERSUS DOMINEERING ADMINISTRATION 
POLITICAL ADMINISTRATION | 
PROFESSIONAL ADMINISTRATION | 
PERSONAL ADMINISTRATION | 
CITY ADMINISTRATION | 
STATE AND COUNTY ADMINISTRATION | 
FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION | 


BEGINNING OCTOBER 5 


Sixteen issues of the 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


BOSTON 
FOR $1.00 


For every Superintendent and School Board Member these 16 numbers 
of this magazine will be invaluable. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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BOOK TABLE 


OUR OLD WORLD BACKGROUND. By Charles A. 
Beard and William C. Bagley. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 500 pp. 

It is needless to say that “Our Old World Background” 
strikes a new lead in history and in the pedagogical ap- 
proach to history, for everything that Beard and Bagley 
have launched upon school life has done that. Their special 
departure in this book is the purpose to make grade pupils 
think in world units so far as is necessary to make all 
children appreciate something worth while of the peoples 
from whom Americans have been compounded. 

They succeed in making America the unfolding of the 
historic activities of the past, of the very ancient past as 
well as of recent times. It is new enough to have a com- 
pelling interest for children and not new enough to put 
extra burdens upon teachers. 

THE EARTH AND ITS LIFE. By A. Waddingham 
Seers, A. B. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 208 pp. 

As usual the World Book Company has struck an im- 
portant pace in educational progress. “The Earth and Its 
Life” is a highly attractive presentation of facts and 
theories greatly needed today. It tells the truth about 
evolution without being sarcastic or pugilistic. It con- 
tains a clear account of the origin of our planet in the 
light of modern science. It recounts the story of evolu- 
tion, culminating in the origin of man, and relates man’s 
struggles against the animal world with his eventual tri- 
umph, and his conquest of the earth through the discovery 
of the means of locomotion. The story is told simply 
and fascinatingly, and will appeal strongly to old and 
young readers alike. It is as engrossing as any fairy tale, 
and at the same time makes a strong appeal to the scien- 
tific spirit. 

BETTER SPEECH. A Textbook of Speech Training 
for Secondary Schools. By Charles Henry Woolbert, 
Ph. D., University of Illinois, and Andrew Thomas 
Weaver, University of Wisconsin. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. Cloth. 406 pp. 

It would be interesting to know just what “cultures” 
produce a given epidemic—if the word can be used for hope 
as well as for fear—like the present educational interest 
in Better Speech. There was a nation-wide zeal for Bet- 
ter Speech in the time of Lewis B. Monroe and his satellites 
fifty years ago. Then after a lull there came the intense 
devotion to Emerson and his disciples. In each case there 
were anti-Monroe teachers like Baxter, and anti-Emerson 
teachers like Curry, but there has been no popular interest 
in anything of the kind for a quarter of a century, but all 
at once there is a passion for Better Speech which affects 
the disciples of Leland Powers, Southworth, Curry and 
other faithful champions of Better Speech. Woolbert and 
Weaver's “Better Speech” seems not to attempt to estab- 
lish a school or cult, but to intensify the art of better 
speaking. It has more pedagogical art than science of 
expression. 

“Better Speech” is one of several books that challenge 
the attention of those who aspire to better teaching for 
better speaking. 

ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING READ- 
ING AND LITERATURE. By Sterling Andrus 
Leonard, A. M., University of Wisconsin. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Cloth. 460 pp. 
Professor Leonard has made an unusually interesting 

and important study of all phases of the art of so teach- 

ing reading and literature as to create an appreciation of 
the best reading of the best things for the formation of 


literary taste and genuine skill in the use of literature in 

one’s daily life so as to enrich one’s thinking and inspir- 

ing cultural aspiration. 

Professor Leonard’s aim is to so direct one’s exper- 
iences through all reading that he will have a fine appre- 
ciation of scholastic standards, artistic ideals, and sociah 
relations. In short, “Essential Principles of Teaching 
Reading and Literature” plans definite achievement in the 
out-of-school functioning permanently and in all impor- 
tant phases of life. 

PROGRESSIVE PROBLEMS IN BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTANCY. By William R. Hayward, 
M. A., principal, Theodore Roosevelt High School. New 
York, and Isaac Price, M. A., Washington Irving High 
School and New York Evening High School for Men. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1922. All rights. 
reserved. 

Hayward and Price have a refreshing way of connecting 
the classroom with the world outside for which the class- 
room is preparing students of Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing. They get classroom practice by utilizing information 
obtained from the places where the art of bookkeeping 
and accounting is functioning. 


THE WILL-TEMPERAMENT. By June E. Downey, 
University of Wyoming. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Company. 

A measure of intelligence does not give a compleie 
analysis of the make-up of an individual. To  under- 
stand his character, to predict his behavior, to decide upon 
his fitness and power, other factors of personality, some 
of them of fundamental importance, must be taken into ac- 
count, ‘ 

Among the studies of human traits other than intelli- 
gence, those of Dr. Downey in investigating that relatively 
permanent innate human quality which she terms “will- 
temperament” are especially significant. The Downey 
Will-Temperament Tests, the result of much patient re- 
search, are designed to measure a quality that colors the 
whole personality. 

ELEMENTS OF DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL 
CALCULUS, WITH APPLICATIONS. By William 
S. Hall, E.M., C.E., M.S., professor of Mathematics in 
Lafayette College. Second Edition, revised. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Company. Cloth. 250 pp. 
For twenty-five years Hall’s Calculus has been a stand- 

ard and a standby for mathematics teachers. The sim- 

plicity and conciseness of its explanations, the practicality 
of its applications, have made it valuable to general classes. 
in calculus and to classes of engineering students in par- 
ticular. All the formulas for differentiation are estab- 
lished by the method of limits, which is more readily 
understood and yet more rigorous than the method of in- 
finitesimals. Moreover, the student has already employed 
it in Algebra and Geometry. The differential notation is 
however fully explained and frequently employed, some- 
what more attention being given to it in the second edi- 
tion than was the case with the first. Principal applica- 
tions of the Calculus, as in Maxima and Minima, Radius 
of Curvature, etc., are treated at length, and a chapter om 
Differential Equations is included. The examples are 
numerous and well-chosen, a large number of new prob- 
lems being added to this new edition. A table of Integrals, 
conyenient for reference, is appended. Answers to prob- 
lems are given, except in cases where the answer might 
suggest the method to be followed, as in integration prob- 
lems. The book is clearly printed and substantially bound, 
It will be universally welcomed. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD 


The Holden Unfinished Leatherette 
The Holden Semi-Leatherette . 
The Holden Tri-Leatherette . . 


Are made especially for the purpose of Strengthening, 
Reinforcing and Protecting School Books 


THE HOLDEN QUICK REPAIRING MATERIALS 


Take care of any damage occurring to the TNSI DE of the books 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATION IN ACTION 


GEORGE E. GAY, Editor. 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Indianapolis is literally leading all cities in having an 
elaborate provision for anaemic children. An entire new 
building is to be devoted to these children. There will be 
provision for 120 children. The building, aside from land, 
will cost $93,500. This is fulfilling one of Superintendent 
FE. U. Graff's latest visions. 

Frederick S. Camp, superintendent of schools, Stamford, 
Conn., has been appointed state supervisor of elementary 
education, and assumed his new duties September 1. 

The State Teachers College of Terre Haute has had 
2,100 students enrolled this year, and Muncie, the other 
twin Teachers College of Indiana, though only a mere child 
in the new service had 1,100 enrolled. Dr. L. N. Hines, 
who is president of the two, has been a keen inspiration ‘o 
both. 


Representatives from all the normal schools in Massa- 
chusetts were in attendance at the opening of the state 
conference of normal school principals and teachers at the 
normal school in Bridgewater on September 5. The con- 
ference was opened with a dinner, served in the gym- 
nasium. 

Professor John Dewey of the Teachers’ College of Co- 
lumbia University gave the principal address at the first 
session on “Individuality in Education.” 

The conference continued through the next three days, 
and morning, afternoon and evening programs were ar- 
ranged, which included addresses by speakers prominent 
in educational work. 

Olivet College, Olivet, Michigan, starts on a new career 
of hope and promise under the leadership of its new presi- 
dent, Paul F, Voelker. 


It cost the city of Trenton, N. J., last year an average 
of $94.04 for each of the 15,276 pupils in the local schools, 
while the tuition fees charged for the 207 non-resident 
high school pupils average $105.80, and for the 186 grade 
pupils $99.86. 

These figures show a slight profit in the cost, but they 


fail to take into consideration the millions of dollars which 
the city has invested in school sites and buildings. 

The Oklahoma Americanization Society was organized 
about a year ago through the efforts of a number of men 
and women from over all the state who met to form some 
organization through which to work for better public 
schools. Reports that the society is fostered by the Ku 
Klux Klan are denied, 

—o—— 

The radical cutting of District estimates by the Director 
of the Budget and later by Congress is going to seriously 
affect the schools of Washington, D. C. 

The board of education asks for appropriations for the 
next fiscal year totaling $8,400,000. 

Unless the Director of the Budget recedes from his 
position and allows supplemental estimates, or unless Con- 
gress overrules the director, the schools will be crippled. 

Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana, is rising rapidly in 
the scholastic world. The new life in the faculty this 
September is making a new college out of the old. Presi- 
dent Charles E. Goodell has developed magvelous skill in 
securing financial resources, and now he is demonstrating 
equal masterfulness in creating a larger faculty of rare 
scholarship and progressive leadership in their departments, 

, 


Murray is to be the seat of the new Western State 
Normal School of Kentucky. There has been intense 
rivalry for the location of this school, Mayfield being the 
leading contestant. 

Recently Southwestern Michigan rural schools held theic 
annual spelling bee at South Haven. Seven hours were 
required before the last bright pupil was spelled down, 
twenty-five different lists of words being needed to ac- 
complish the tests. Despite all of the’ feeling that modern 
schools fail to teach the “three r’s” as thoroughly as did the 
old-fashioned red school of fragrant memory, we suspect 
that this South Haven record is one which few of the old- 
time classes would have bettered. 
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s s TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


George Allen Coe, 


[HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcads Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
dirmingnam, Ala., 809 Tithe didg, 

cuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Kansas City, Mo.,1020 McGae St. 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street. 
New ‘ork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 


Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Portiand Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
‘Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


An estate of $2,912,090, of which 
over $1,056,270 goes to Williams Col- 
lege as residuary legatee, was leit by 
the late Francis Lynde Stetson. 

Thirty American 
in Manila recently. All will be sent 
to various parts of the archipelago 
outside of Manila. Governor-General 
Wood has frequently urged the ne- 
cessity of employing more American 
teachers to instruct native teachers in 
English. At present there are fewer 
than 400 American teachers in the 
Philippines, but the governor-general 
believes there should be at least 1,500 
to teach the Filipino the English lan- 
guage. 


teachers arrived 


One-third of the teachers in cities 
of 2500 to 10,000 population are 
teaching for less than $1,000 a year, 
and one-half of the elementary teaci:- 
ers in this group of cities receive less 
than $1,097 a year. In the group of 
cities of 10,000 to 25,000 population 
conditions are somewhat better, but 
even in this group fifteen per cent. of 
the teachers receive less than $1,!00 a 
year. In cities of 25,000 to iv0,000 
population, seven per cent. of the 
teachers have not advanced to che 
$1,000 class. In cities of 100,000 or 
more _population comparatively few 
teachers receive less than $1,200 a 
year. 


The board of education of Newark, 
N. J., on the recommendation of Su- 
perintendent Corson, has decided to 
increase the size of classes in the 
public schools to fifty, and even to 
sixty pupils, if necessary, in order to 
provide a full day’s instruction every 
school day for every pupil in the ele- 
mentary grades. 


Pasadana, California, high school 
graduated a class of 369, the largest 
graduating class in any high school in 
California. 


The board of education and super- 
intendent of schools, W. A. Sutton, 
have established the department of 
visual instruction for the Atlanta, 
Georgia, public schools. In taking 
this step, Atlanta is the first southern 
city to follow the example set by the 
great cities of the North and East. 


In 1914 North Carolina was spend- 
ing only a little more than four mil- 
lions for her elementary public 
schools. Just eight years later she 
had for the support of common 
schools the princely sum of $16,000,- 
(00; institutions of liberal learning 
and technical training $1,274,000; 
new buildings, equipment and repairs 
for state educational institutions $4,- 
000,000; local funds voted and ex- 
pended for school building in nine 
months from September, 1921, to 
June, 1922, was close to $12,000,000; 
local school bonds sold . January to 
June, 1922, was close to $9,000,000, 
making a total of around $42,000,000, 


and each year these figures. will 
mount, to keep progress with the 
growing wealth of the state. North 


Carolina is not the richest state in the 
Union, but she tops all others in the 
South end ranks twelfth among the 
richest in America. 


Delaware has made wonderful prog- 
ress in education in recent years. 

One of the many features of the 
session at Columbia University this 
summer was the direction of a nation- 
wide movement for rural school bet- 
terment. 
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lately of 
lark University, has been elected to 
the faculty of Drake University as 
professor of secondary education. Dr, 
Coe is an alumnus of Clark and is 
well known in Massachusetts edy- 
cational circles. 

Establishment of the co-educational 
system in the high schools of Phila- 
delphia is a possibility for the future 
The possibility of the co-educational 
system's being put into effect grew 
out of attendance together of adoles- 
cent boys and girls at the summer 
schools this year. The “experiment,” 
as it was regarded, proved su success- 
ful that high school teachers, who 
formerly were opposed to the plan, 
now are said to favor it. 

Among the recommendations sug- 
gested for community action by the 
New York State Federation of Labor 
are the following: Not more than 
twenty-five children in a single class; 
teaching first aid to the injured, 
school luncheons compulsory at cost; 
election of all school boards; children 
in rural as well as urban communities 
to have facilities to acquire a univer- 
sity as well as a high school educa- 
tion; establishment of official vacation 
camps open to all minors up to twenty 
years of age, with educational and 
physical training practice; repeal of 
the Rockefeller Foundation and Gen- 
eral Education Board charter. 


Among recent appointments of 
Massachusetts superintendents we, 
notice : 


Chester A. Moody, Arlington; 
J. C. Anthony, Danvers; J. Merriam 


Burr, Framingham; H. H. Stuart, 
Melrose; T. C. Merrill, New Bed- 
ford; Fred W. Kingman, Natick; 


Grover C. Bowman, North Adams; 
Frank E. Hobbs, Whitman; Guy W. 
Vail, Winchendon. 

President Ryan of the New York 
City board of education has asked 
every member of the board of super- 
intendents to suggest one person for 
the vacancy in the board of assistant 
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We can supply Literal (75c. each), Interlinear ($2.00 each), 
Paralle | Text ( $1.50each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($2.00 
each) of Caesar's Gallic War, Cicero's Orations, Virgil's Aeneid, 
also Translations of other Ancientand Modern Classics. We can 
also supply any Dictionary published, including the well known 


Students” French, German, Italian and Spanish two-part 


BMERSON 


College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy 


in America. 


It aims to develop in the student a Knowledge of his own powers in ex- 


oression whether as a creative 


thinker or an 


interpreter. Degrees 


vranted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


MR. SUPERINTENDENT: 


your socialized recitations, 
the big question remains. 
of a printed page 


CLEMATIS 


ARLO 
for 3rd or 4th grades 


for 4th or 5th grades 


By Bertua B. and Ernest Corns 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
= NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


THE ARLO PLAN 


Coming home from Chicago a prominent educator 


and projects, and problems, and what not, 
Can the pupils grasp the thought content 
and express that thought in good English?” 


The ARLO PLAN has proved that it does develop this power. 


said: “After all 


ANITA 


PATHWAYS 
for 5th or 6th grades 


for 6th or 7th grades 


ries, at $1.25; Noble’s Large Type S ish-English, 
English-Spanish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Gach with exten 


TRANSLATION PUB’G CO., 16 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. CITY 


Sell Your Snap Shots 
at $5.00 Each 


Kodak prints needed by 25,000 pub- 
lishers. Make vacations pay. We 


teach you how and where to sel. 
Write 


WALHAMORE INSTITUTE 


Lafayette Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PUBLICATIONS, BOOKS, MISCELLANEOUS 


S 1ATE NORMAL SCHOO,s 

RIDGE WATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools A © ROYDEN., Principal. 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
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superintendents, the recommendation ys TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


to be based on an examination of the 
nominee’s record. Furthermore, each 


vendidate has been requested to file a We Gan Recommend as now Available for Sudden Vacancies ; 


statement of his or her qualifications Woman, normal graduate with additional work at Columbia, eight years 
for the place. - experience, fine personality; desires normal position, departmental work, 

or at $1,600 lowest salary. Holds New Jersey license; 

New Bedford seems to be adding tO College woman, with M. A., for general science; inexperienced; daughter 
her school troubles by objecting to of college professor; excellent background and training, desires college or 
“i rted” teachers. high school position; $1,250 lowest salary. 
impo a Weman, for mathematics, college graduate and Columbia summer school: 
bp seven years’ experience, exceptional success in teaching: available at $1,800, 
Meetings to we Held Man, Colgate graduate, twenty-eightyears old: seven years’ experience in 

normal and military schools; fine scholarship and ability in English or 
aes history; $2,200 lowest salary. 


OCTOBER 


Valiey Division, BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
“nois State Teachers’ Association, JOSEPHINE R, BROOKS, Manager 
Princeton. 
12-12: Southeastern Division, 1 303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
nois State eachers'’ ssociation, ; son 
A rt leachers Agency Boulevard, CHICAGO 
State Teachers’ Association, 87th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our thou- 
Charleston. sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as @ 
26-27-28: Rhode Island Institute of Business,” and learn how others advance. Be one of them. 
Instruction, Providence. Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
NOVEMBER Peyton Bullding, Spokane. 


Celorado Education Association. H. > < 
Smith, secretary, 532 Common- MERICAN :.:. introduces to Colleges, 
Saab Building, Denver, Colo. and FOREIGN TEACHERS AGENCY Schools and F 
7-10: Western Division at Grand superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Junction. Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Scheels 
9-11: Southern Division at Pueblo. 9 parents. Call on or address 


9-11: Eastern Division at Denver. Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Uni Se Slew Vesk. 
18: Chicago Division, Illinois State “ 4 


Teachers’ Association, Chicago. 


recommends teachers and has filled 


$0-Dec. 1-2: Joint convention of j dreds of high grade itioms te 

“the National Society _for Voca- $5,000) with excellent 
tional Education Vocational] Edu- lished 1889. No charge th employ 
cation Association of the Middle none for registration. If ones 


West and the Vocational Guid- teacher forany desirable p or 
ance Association, Detroit, Michi- wherea teacher may be wanted. address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square. New York. 
gan. 


27-30: As- SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY superior ageacy for 


. perior people. We 
sociation Annual Meeting St. Pet- _ 366 FIFTH AVENUE . . 
ersburg. Mrs. Montez Harris, sec- B B4th and 85th Streets Tes ’ster only reliable 


ot THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 


NEW BOOKS | Proprietor Manager 


| b 120 BOYLSTON STREET 

| y Te.ephone Beach 6606 BOSTON 11. MASS 
Western Authors} = 


SIX ORATIONS OF PAUL, edited | one in the coun 
for High School use, by E, P. | TEACHERS real 
Clarke, President of the State} ar er Nineteen years in the 
30ard of Education of Cali- 

| fornia. Price Velumet board AGENCY work, managed by “7 

| 50 cents, cloth 80 cents. petent educators, on the 


| TYPE STORES OF THE WORLD 

| FOR LITTLE FOLK, by Ruth 

| Thompson, author of Comrades 2 
| of the Desert. A geography oa 
for beginners of the third 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. jump all the time for the 


teacher. 


eng! Price $1.12. This is a WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 4 
00 ust 


the thousands to teachers in 

progressive geography. 
SUGGESTIVE LESSONS IN NUM- 
| BERING, for the fifth and sixth 
| Srades, arranged for individual 
| Work, by Margaret Campbell of 


issued and selling by | 


Tourist edition $1.60. 


|HOME AND ITS RELATION TO 
| THE WORLD, developed ac- 


| 

; cording to the problem 


os 
a full set of Fairbanks’ "Tot ical Vie have unusual facilities for placing 
| | WINSHIP at 
Send for Catalog TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. . ¢ - Boston, Mass. 
HarrWagner Publishing Company 


é ALVIN F. PEASE, 
: 12 HEARST BUILDING, GENCY Distance Telephone = 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


| the University of California, Supplies Schools and Colieges with Competent Teachers 

| Southern Branch. Teachers 

| Manual 25 cents, pupiis book 3 Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions | 
Dane mupeds Se an. We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can : 
i Meeens. Cal Price tise certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 1 
LESSONS IN CALIFORNIA HIS- 
| Mark’ "Keppel, “price” 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


| Outlines in Geography devel-4 
| ped according to the problem 
method, 
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START THE SCHOOL YEAR WELL 


WITH 


The Q’Shea and Kellogg Everyday Health Series 


The aim of the series: to present in a form attractive to young students 
the latest and most accurate knowledge of physiology and hygiene applied 
to daily life. 


BOOK ONE— BUILDING HEALTH HABITS—develops the 
principles governing healthful living in simple language with frequent 
concrete illustrations from photographs and examples from life. 


BOOK TWO — KEEPING THE BODY IN HEALTH — contains a 
clear, well-illustrated account of the way in which the human mechanism 
works. To help students to apply their knowledge, a list of problems 
relating to health is given at the end of each chapter, together with a 
detailed listYof review questions. 


The Organization and Administration of Physical Education 


By JESSE FEIRING WILLIAMS, A. B., M. D., 
Associate Professor of Physical Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


“To help set standards, to help state the facts that are scientific and 
demonstrated, to suggest tests and guides that can be used, and to report 
favorable progress in this field, is the purpose of this book. School principals, 
superintendents, presidents of colleges and universities, as well as teachers 
and directors of physical education, have helped to shape its pages. Con- 
sideration of their problems in the field has grown into a course of lectures 
and the lectures, ultimately into the chapters that open before you. This is 
their book; it seeks to serve them.” 


Just published: a most valuable book for teachers of Physical Education. 


These texts are up-to-date, dynamic, practical. 


Order now from nearest office of 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW,YORK BOSTON DALLAS 
CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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